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LIST OF WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


AND 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


( RPHEUS (ORFEO E EURYDICE). CH. GLUCK. Scenes 
from the Second Act of this celebrated Opera, containing Solos for 
Scprano and Contralto, with Choruses for Mixed Voices, Edited by PAUL 
DAVID. Octavo, Paper Covers, 2s, nett. 
Ts PRAISE OF JEHOVAH. 
Music by C. M. VON WEBER. 
2s. nett; cloth boards, 3s. Gd, nett, 
Paros ORATORIO. Parts I. and II, By JOHN 
J SEBASTIAN BACH, The Euglish Words Translated and Adapted by 
Helen ¥. if, JOUMNSTON (Travslator of the ‘Grosse Pas sons-Musik”), for 
the Bach Society, under the direction of Sir WILLIAM sTERNiALE BEN- 
NETT, Edited and Revised by AKTHUR O'LEARY. Price, in paper covers, 
2s. nett; cloth boards, 4s. nett. 
fTMHE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT, Vocal Score, fulio Edition, 12s, nett; 8vo., paper covers, 
4a, nett; cloth boards, 6s. nett. 
lw x MAY QUEEN, By W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
A new Iaudbook (8vo.) Edition has lately been published of this popular 
Cantita—in paper covers, 48. nett; cloth boards, 6s. nett. Folio Edition, 15s. 
Full Score, £2 28. 
[ NDINE. A Ly rical Legend. 
Words by JOHN OXENFORD. 





The 
Svo., paper cover, 


Jubilee Cantata. 
Vocal Score, 


By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
, Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, 8s, 
nett. 
N AAMAN. An Oratorio. By Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
Words by W. BART A0LOMEW. Fnill Score, Three Guineas. Vocal 
Scace, foliv, 21s. nett; 8vo., peper cover, 48. nett; Clot beards, 6s, nett. 
i he FAIRY RING. A Cantata. By WILLIAM H. 
CUMMINGS. Words by Miss R. 5. HOBBS, Vocal Score in paper 
covers, 5s. nett. 
NIDEON. An Oratorio. By W.G.CUSINS. Vocal Score, 
in paper covers, 4s, nett; iv cloth boards, 6s. nett. 
ryyHE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. 
| THOMAS. Vocal Score, fclio size, 12s, nett, 
ONAH. A Sacred Cantata. By CARISSIMI, a.p. 1580- 
* 1670. Adapted trom the original Latin Text, by HENRY LESLIE. In 
paper covers, 38. nett, 
»yUTH. A Sacred Pastoral. 
& Vocal Score, folio, 21s. 
ry’HE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. 
| and Music by W. CHALMERS MASTERS, 
neit 8s. 
\ ROSSE, PASSIONS-MUSIK. 
J By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
by Miss Hl. FF. WH. JOMUNSYTON, 
STEKNDALE BENNE(LT. 


By JOHN 


By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, 


The Words 


Vocal Score, reduced price, 


(According to St. Matthew.) 
‘The English Translation and Adaptation 
Edited and Revised by WILLIAM 
Vocal Score folio, One Guinea nett. 
DE. Written expressly for the opening of the International 
( Eshibition 1862, by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. The 
Music composed by W. STERNDALE BENNETT. This Work is well 
adapted for Performance at the opening of Pubiic Institutes, &c. Vocal 
Secure, folio, 6s. AN OCTAVO EDITION, PAPER COVER, Is. NETT. 
NERENATA. By W.G.CUSINS. Words by JOHN OXEN- 
Ss FORD. Composed in honour of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales aud H..H. the Princess of Wales, Vocal Score, 10s, 6d. 
LEWELYN. A Cantata. By JOHN THOMAS. 
4 Score 81s, 6d. 


| ITTLE CHRISTMAS. A Village Legend, with music for 
4 Ladies’ Voices. Composed by M. FERDINAND POISE. Translated 
and Adapted by W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Price 2s. nett. 


JART-SONGS, &c. Separate Catalogues containing a very 
large number of Four-Part Songs, by Modcrn Composers, to be had cn 
application. 


3 -¥ AND OTHER TRIOS. 
Quartetts, Kc. 
had on application, 


LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET) LONDON. 


Vocal 


(For Female Voices). 
Separate Catalogues containing a large colleetion to be 


638, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases @ slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J, B. CRamer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ravges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetitio 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 


have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. Thero is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cnamen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with til. articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitatiug their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caames & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramun & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jony Purvi, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muin Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woon & Co., Dublin, 
CraausR, Woon & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mann- 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


=== B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. : 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 

“ Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a heariag than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ties. 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The \onthly 
Musical Record. 

‘© We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”— Medical Press and Circular. 

“‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able easay to our 
readers.”—The Doetor. 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“‘Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—The Pictorial World. 

“‘ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends,”— Figaro. 

“Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, anda 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 


‘Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.” —Cambridge 
Express, 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.” — 
Birmingham Morning News. 


‘Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


‘We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himselt 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Lecds Mercury. 


‘“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
‘‘ This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 


‘All interested ia the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and publie speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum. 


BAtutrerB, TrnpALt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City 4 London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 








CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 





‘* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile cf this old map of 
London We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
apon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within h - reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” j 
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SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
128. 6d. net. 






































G, A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


















































PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





















































These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 





























GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each 


























CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Edited by 


RUMMEL. 











J. 4g. 























Orders or the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamus 
GREENHILL, 
Price 3s. each. 
No. 1, 


2. 


‘‘ My Native Vale.” 
‘‘ The Sea-shell.” 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 


” 


5 
“TI said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianye Pettigrew. Composed by Sucnet 
CHAMPION . 


“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. &. 
Marniorr. Illustrated Title , 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marrioitr. Illustrated Title ‘ ° 
‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India 


8 0 


FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 
‘Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin) . 
‘‘ Silver Moonlight.” Melody. 
‘*The Mulligan Guards.” 


** Mollie, Darling.” 


3y A. Nish 
Rondo March . 

Favourite Christy Song 
Goard 


‘ The Gipsy’s Warning. 


‘* Come, Birdie, come” 





‘Téte a Téte Polka.” 
JoserH CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. 


By 


“O Catarina Bella.” 
Transevit pour 
Rovanpe 


Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Piano, pour Gustave 


J. SCRUTTON, 


TO THE PROFESSION. 


———— 


GEMME D’ANTICHITA. 


SONGS, BY 


HANDEL, CHERUBINI, MOZART, 
GLUCK, CARISSIMI, SPOHR, 
STRADELLA, BACH, Etc., 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY MR. PITTMAN, 


ARE NOW IN PRINT. 


Cc. LONSDALE’S 
WHITE LISTS, ON APPLICATION, 
26, 


OLD BOND STREET, W. 


-WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 


are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 





MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Fingered 
for the Pianoforte, by EE. DONAJOWSKI. Twenty-four Numbers. 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s. 6d. 





THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC MELODIES. 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREWS. 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 





LONDON: 





12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


WILLEY & CO.. 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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THE WAGNER DEMONSTRATION. 


A great deal of the interest connected with the 
Bayreuth Festival will have passed away by the time our 
paper is published, and the space at our disposal will 
hardly permit of more than a resumé of the proceedings. 
Everything at Bayreuth attempts a departure from the 
old paths. There is no question as to the degree of 
Wagner’s innovations: he condemns everything that 
has gone before in opera production. Book, music, 
stage effects, have hitherto all been wrong. Let us see 
what he has done to set them right. 

With respect to his scene and dramatis persone, the 
former is impossible, and the latter are monsters— 
occasionally very silly, more often very depraved 
monsters. Bombast takes the place of grandeur; 
actions do not depend upon motives. With respect to 
the morals of the Trilogy the Athenwum has the following 
remarks: ‘‘ We must, however, give a summary of the 
crimes of the characters in the four works, and ask 
seriously if the poetic drama for opera of the future is 
to be based on the mythical legendary tales selected for 
setting by Herr Wagner. Fasoltis killed by his brother 
Fafner; Wotan kills his son Siegmund, and he also 
disposes of Hunding. Siegmund carries off Sieglinde, 
the wife of Hunding, who is his own sister, and marries 
her. Siegfried, the son of Siegmund, kills his foster- 
father Mime, also Fafner, the giant, and fights a duel 
with his grandfather Wotan, while Wotan leaves his 
daughter Sieglinde to die of starvation in a forest, and 
imprisons his child Briinnhilde in a rock surrounded 
by fire. Siegfried is killed by Hagen. Gunther is 
killed by his half-brother Hagen, and the latter is 
drowned by the Rhine-daughters. Briimnhilde, the 
wife of her nephew, Siegfried, commits suicide by an 
incendiary act, which destroys the Walhalla erected by 
the giants, her father Wotan, Donner, Froh, Loge, her 
mother-in-law Fricka, and her half-sister Freia, 
perishing in the fire. Erda, and her three daughters, 
the Norns, lose their power. The Rhine-daughters, 
who begin and end the four operas, swim merrily to 
the last, but the prime mover of all the mischief and 
misery, the gnome Alberich, the robber of the Rhein- 
gold, whose malediction rests on every one, survives, 
and is not punished. ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
deals freely with parricides, fratricides, incests, suicide, 
and assassination. What is the moral of this mythical 
drama; and where are the characters for whom any 
sympathy can be felt? What is the reform that the 
poet and composer has effected in what he calls the 
demoralized operatic stage? How has he met the 
accusations he has made against his predecessors of 
what he has called ‘ their morbid craving for spectacular 
effects’? Are such mythical types as are presented in 
the ‘‘ Nibelungen ” to supersede interest in the librettos 
of the domestic drama, such as “ Widelio,” “ Lucia,” 
‘* Sonnambula,” &c.? Are no more tears to be shed for 
hapless heroines ?”’ 





The Introduction to the Trilogy—the “Rheingold” — 
gives the key to the events of the three following plays. 
This ‘‘ Vorspiel ” exhibits the Rhine-maidens guarding 
a golden treasure, from which it is possible to construct 
a ring that will confer omnipotence. Alberich, the 
chief of the Nibelungs, becomes enamoured of these 
Rhine-maidens, is rejected, and in revenge carries off 
the treasure to his subterranean dwelling. Meanwhile 
Wotan, who has got the two giants, Fafner and Fasolt, 
to build Walhalla, a palace for the gods, is obliged un- 
willingly to allow them to take away Freia, whom he 
has promised to them as their reward. With Loge, 
however, he descends into the nether regions, where, 
through the trickery of Loge, he is able to deprive 
Alberich of the treasure, the ring he has made from it, 
and the ‘*Tarnhelm”—a helmet which enables its 
wearer to assume any form he chooses. With this he 
buys back Freia from the giants; but in giving up the 
ring, Alberich pronouuces a curse which will inevit- 
ably light upon its owner. The first working of this 
curse is that Fafner slays his brother Fasolt, and, 
being himself unable to enjoy his possessions, is trans- 
formed into a dragon, in which shape he keeps guard 
over the cave where the inestimable wealth is con- 
cealed. 

The performances commenced at seven in the evening 
of Sunday, August 13, the signal being given by a 
motivo from the work being played by some half-dozen 
buglers stationed over the amphitheatre. The audi- 
torium was in darkness during the performance, and 
there was an edict against applause during the progress 
of the opera. This was once broken in favour of Herr 
Heinrich Vogel, the representative of Loge ; and there 
was a persistent attempt at the end to “ call” Wagner, 
but it was in vain. The ‘“ Rheingold” has very little 
in its character of what we understand by the word 
opera, Its chief attractions are scenic, and certainly 
these attractions are great. Secondly, we have the 
descriptive symphonic music, and here Wagner is at 
his best, and the combination of the music and stage- 
effect cannot but affect all minds. Lastly, we have the 
vocal portion, and this, notwithstanding occasional 
beauties, is quite opposed to all received notions of 
operatic music: it accompanies the scene and the 
orchestra. ‘The three Rhine-daughters were well im- 
personated by Marie Lehmann, Lilli Lehmann, and 
Minna Lammert, and these ladies were charming in 
their swimming and in their singing, and in their com- 
bination of the two arts. Wotan was well represented 
by Herr Betz. The parts of Alberich and the grotesque 
Mime were done justice to by Herren Hill and Schlosser ; 
the two giants were played by Herren Hilers and 
Von Reichenberg, Donner Herr Gura and Froh Herr 
Unger. Of the ladies, Fraulein Marie Haupt as Freia 
was the most successful; Frau Griin filled the part of 
Fricka, Frau Jaide that of Erda, The vocal music is 
hard and declamatory, the general style of the singers 
is also hard, and causes a longing for the graceful 
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cantilena style of the Italian stage. What the vocalists 
had to do was allowed to be heard, the band being kept 
subdued : Wagner does not drown his singers by blatant 
brass. 

In the first of the three plays of the trilogy— Die 
Walkiire,”—Siegmund, flying from his enemies, takes 
refuge in the house of Hunding, where he is waited 
upon by Sieglinde, Hunding’s wife. Hunding comes 
home, and finding that Siegmund’s enemies are his own 
friends, he tells his guest that on the morrow they 
must meet in mortal combat. Siegmund and Sieglinde, 
who are children of Wotan, are mysteriously drawn to 
one another; and when Hunding retires, Sieglinde puts 
a sleeping draught in his cup and comes to talk with 
her guest. A scene of wild passion follows, and Sieg- 
mund draws from the tree, in which it is buried to the 
hilt, the sword Nothung, once placed there by Wotan, 
and which all previous warriors have tried in vain to 
seize. Wotan would gladly support his son Siegmund 
in the coming conflict, but Fricka, the goddess who 
presides over marriage, insists that he must be punished 
for the wrong done to Hunding. Wotan therefore 
instructs Briinnhilde to oppose Siegmund. Knowing 
his real mind, she disobeys, but at the last moment he 
interferes, and against his spear Nothung shivers to 
atoms, and Siegmund is slain. Wotan, indignant at 
having been disobeyed by Briinnhilde, condemns her to 
sleep on a rock surrounded by flames until she shall be 
delivered by one who knows not fear. Before this fate 
overtakes her she saves Sieglinde, who dies in giving 
birth to Siegfried. 

In the ‘‘ Walkiire " we come to earth and are within 
the reach of some human sympathies. The first act is 
chiefly occupied by long duets between Siegmund and 
Sieglinde. The first part was sustained by Herr 
Niemann, who was more dramatic than refined in his 
musical interpretations. His music is tiring, and 
except in the Schwertlied and ‘ Winterstiirme ” evokes 
little sympathy. Friiulein Schefzky’s style is stiff, and 
her Sieglinde was disappointing. A fine orchestral 
prelude introduces the second act, in which the chief 
character is Briinnhilde, admirably sustained by Frau 
Materna. This lady has made a name through the 
Bayreuth performances, and we shall doubtless hear 
more of her, and in other countries and other works. 
The third act opens with the celebrated Walkirenritt, 
a “chorus” of eight female voices: it is beautiful in 
itself, and told all the more after the long and wearying 
declamation which had preceded it. Wotan’s song of 
farewell to Briinnhilde is very fine, and quite enthralled 
the audience: the orchestral music which accompanies 
the rising and spreading of the imprisoning flames is 
most appropriate and telling: the stage-effect of this 
Sea of Fire was magnificent. At the conclusion there 
was another ineffectual call for Wagner. The perform 
ance lasted from four o'clock to half-past nine. 

In the second play, Siegfried is brought up by Mime, 
brother of Alberich, a Nibelung for whom Siegfried 





has an instinctive hatred. The youthful hero longs 
for the exercise of his energies, and earnestly desires to 
know his history, and presses Mime so hard that the 
latter is at last forced to reveal to him the story of his 
birth, and in corroboration produces the fragments of 
Nothung which Sieglinde had bequeathed to him. 
Mime knows that he is incapable of restoring this to 
its original shape; and the task, after some delay, is 
undertaken by Siegfried himself, who triumphantly 
reconstructs it, and with a single blow splits the anvil. 
Mime prepares a poisonous liquid by which he proposes 
after Siegfried shall have won the ring of the Nibelung’ 
to get rid of the conqueror and make himself master of 
the precious possession. Siegfried goes forth, comes 
upon the dragon Fafner, slays him, and becomes owner 
of the ring and the Tarnhelm. In drawing forth 
Nothung from the heart of the monster his hand is 
stained with blood, which seems to burn, and putting 
his finger into his mouth for relief, his tongue is 
touched by the fluid, whereupon he understands the 
speech of birds, and they put him on his guard against 
Mime, who shortly falls a victim to Nothung. The 
birds next tell Siegfried of Briinnhilde, and he goes in 
search of her, guided by one of them. When he reaches 
the spot, he is met and opposed by Wotan, whose spear 
is no longer able to destroy Nothung, but is itself 
broken. Wotan then disappears, and leaves Siegfried 
to work his will; he passes through the fire, awakes 
Briinnhilde by a kiss, and for the first time learns love 
and fear. She responds to his passion, and gives up 
the privileges of immortality to share his lot. 

‘* Siegfried’ contains music which is the most likely to 
become popular of all that the Trilogy contains. There 
is a long scene between Mime and Siegfried, which is 
somewhat wearying, occupying as it does the whole of 
the first act. The character of Mime was well sustained 
by Herr Schlosser, and this gentleman’s acting and 
declamation did all that was possible to lessen the 
tedium. The next act is in the forest and there is 
some lovely wood-music, combined with twittering of 
birds and other sylvan sounds. Siegfried fancies the 
birds are talking to him, and vainly tries to answer 
them with his bugle. Though he fails with the birds, 
he disturbs the slumbers of the dragon—a clumsy com- 
pound of all that is hideous, awkward, and ridiculous— 
a monstrum informe—who is, however, soon slain ; a drop 
of the dragon’s blood acting on Siegfried as a dose of 
pronouncing dictionary. He understands the chirpings 
of the birds, and is warned and directed by them. The 
treachery of Mime is exposed, and the traitor slain— 
not without regret by the audience, as Mime is one of 
the most lively of the dramatis persone. The music 
accompanying all this is exceedingly fine; beyond the 
realism of description it is most poetically conceived, 
and snatches of melody which has been previously 
heard are introduced with striking effect. The 
discovery of Briinnhilde by Siegfried, and her awakening 
give rise to some very charming orchestral music, and 
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the duet between them is one of the most attractive 
pieces of the entire work. Frau Materna was more than 
satisfactory, Herr Unger not entirely so. But his part 
is most fatiguing, and he is entitled to every excuse. 
In fact, he all but broke down in the last scene; and 
here is the triumph of Wagner, for in the words of 
an admirer ‘‘the orchestration alone carried singers and 
spectators along with it.” , 

In the last play of the trilogy—‘ Gitterdimmer- 
rung "—through a drink given to Siegfried by the 
advice of Hagen, Alberich’s son, Siegfried not only 
forgets his relation to Briinnhilde, but in the shape of 
Gunther (which the Tarnhelm enables him to assume) 
struggles with her and wins her for that hero. The 
same drink has made him love Gutrune, Gunther's 
sister, whom he marries. Siegfried is ultimately slain 
by Hagen, who longs to secure the magic ring. This, 
however, he does not obtain, for Briinnhilde wears it; 
and after the death of Siegfried she is burned by his 
side, and the ring, which is purified from the curse by 
fire, is taken up from among her ashes by the Rhine- 
maidens, who are enabled to seize it through the river 
overflowing its banks and sweeping over the spot on 
which the immolation takes place. As the last scene 
closes Hagen dashes into the stream, and is carried 
away by two of the maidens, the third preceding them 
and holding the ring aloft. A great light sweeps 
across the heavens; it is the passing away of the old 
gods. The curse of the Ring has been removed from 
the earth ; but it has proved fatal to Wotan and the 
other divinities. 

This last of the plays is the most sombre; it is as it 
were a recapitulation of what has gone before, inten- 
sified for the climax of the work—not so much the 
setting right of the earthly characters, but the destruc. 
tion of the gods who have caused or permitted all this 
confusion and trouble. There can be no question of 
the great skill with which Wagner recalls previous 
events, by reintroducing the music which accompanied 
or described them. Particularly is this done in the last 
act, where the various motivi identified with the Rhine- 
maidens, and the Nibelungs, and Alberich’s curse, and 
the Walhalla, are brought forward and made to blend 
in a harmonious picture which soothes and quiets 
and ends the four days’ excitement. The Ring of the 
Nibelung is finished, and the audience are free to 
express their admiration of its author and their 
approval of those by whom he has been assisted. 
Various sentiments inspire those who applaud: the 
prevailing one perhaps that of thankfulness— for what ? 
Do Germans believe that the Ring has created German 
Art? Do the critics of other countries believe that 
Wagner has not wasted his energies in the attempt ? 
And will the world at large admire him for the genius 
and promise of his earlier days, or reject and ignore all 
this for his Ring of the Nibelungs? We believe these 
questions will be answered before long: it is needless 
to speculate how. One thing we may regard as certain : 





whatever Art he may have created, his last work will 
not destroy—nor indeed perceptibly affect-—musical 
and dramatic art as it exists now. The Trilogy is not 
Opera. 


At the banquet held in a large restaurant near the 
Wagner Theatre, five hundred patrons were present. 
Herr Wagner addressed his thanks especially to the 
singers and musicians, whom he considered the best 
of his patrons. He spoke of his hopes that the Wagner 
Societies would take care to ensure the permanency of 
the Bayreuth festal gatherings and performances. He 
then spoke of the want of a national drama and opera 
in Germany, while the French and Italians had each 
a characteristic drama and opera, though subject to 
elevation and degradation. He had endeavoured to 


the best of his power to make a beginning for German 
art. He had therefore chosen a field hitherto unworked, 
that of the musical drama; and though he did not wish 
to say that his ideal art was revealed in Bayreuth, 
he would claim in completeness for the Ring of the 
Nibelung the name of an art work. Herr Wagner's re- 
marks were received with the most enthusiastic applause. 





Tue Royan Horricutturat Socrery.—A correspondence has been 
proceeding between the debenture-holders of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the Exhibition Commissioners of 1851, relative to the 
claims of the former, and generally as to the position they hold in 
the present unfortunate financial state of the society. Ata 
meeting of the debenture-holders, held on the Ist inst., Lord Aber- 
dare, the president of the Society, informed them of the hopeless 
condition of affairs, and said that the council were willing to surren- 
der to her Majesty’s Commissioners the lease of the gardens at South 
Kensington, but that that could not be done without the consent of 
the debenture-holders, to whom a sum of £49,70", with a half- 
year’s interest was due. At that meeting a committee of seven 
was formed for the purpose of entering into communication with 
the council of the society and the Royal Commissioners. A fow 
days since the committee of debenture-holders wrote to the Com- 
missioners, stating the result of their meeting, and requesting an 
interview in order that they might lay their case before the Royal 
Commissioners. The latter replied to the effect that as the debt 
was contracted by the Royal Horticultural Society, and as the 
Commissioners had no liability to the shareholders in respect of 
it, there did not appear to be any occasion for the proposed inter- 
view ; and the Commissioners added that if, during any negotia- 
tions between the Horticultural Society and the debenture-holders, 
it should appear desirable to make a proposal to the com- 
missioners, the latter considered it should be made to them 
through the Horticultural Society. The Commissioners, in fine, 
declined to grant the desired interview. Subsequently the com- 
mittee of debenture-holders wrote to the council of the society re- 
questing an interview, which, it is understood, will be given in 
due course at the next coun il meeting. The state of sffairs at 
the present time is that, according to Lord Aberdare’s statement, 
there is barely sufficient money in hand to pay expenses to the 
end of the year. The whole staff of gardeners save two has heen 
discharged. The council of the society are willing, as stated by 
the president, to surrender the lease of the gardens, upon which 
the society has spent £73,900 during the last fifteen years, at the 
end of the present year. On the other hand, in a letter recently 
addressed by the council to the Commissioners, they say: ‘* Under 
the circumstances the council would have been prepared to 
surrender the lease of the gardens at South Kensington to the 
Commissioners if they could have done so with propriety and 
safety to the society. They are, however, advised that the de- 
benture-holders, whose only security for the payment of their 
interest is the continued maintenance of the gardens, may object 
to this surrender and may take legal measures to prevent it.’ 
After the interview between the debenture-holders’ committee 
and the council of the society early next month, the debenture- 
holders will be again called together to decide upon a definite course 
of action, 
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ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 





Tue New Scuoot. 


Then here we define what manner of man a trainer 
of voice in the adult must be. He must be one who 
himself can produce his voice ill or well at pleasure. 
Nor will this itself suffice. We often hear of singers 
objecting, and with justice, to non-singers training 
voices ; because the former allege that the latter cannot 
produce from themselves that which they undertake 
upon payment to produce from those students who 
employ them. But this position of singers is not 
logically tenable: it is similar to a healthful man 
asserting that because he has health he can restore it 
to the diseased. A man by practical experience must 
know the physical processes by which nature can be re- 
adjusted to right action before he undertakes the post 
of curer. Having a clear conception of what we are, 
and what we have to do on the side of positive rectitude, 
let us clearly comprehend what, as warriors for truth, 
we have to crush and kill. The influence of chest-force 
acting on a weakened organ is the least of these errors. 
The greatest error, and most vicious of all vile schools, 
is that which teaches students to practice with the 
larynx in the lowest possible position in the throat. 
(Modern London method.) Let us explode this. We 
are so constructed that when we swallow, that 
is, when we pass any food by will to unconscious 
automatic action, we find the act compels the 
larynx to rise in the throat; if any food drops the 
wrong way it is stopped by falling on to the closed 
vocal cords, and the nervous system feeling the ob- 
trusion of a strange thing creates reflex action frcm a 
nerve-centre in the spinal cord, and so coughs up the 
offender. The arrangement then of nature is this,— 
the larynx cannot rise in the throat without closing the 
vocal cords together, and this is arranged so in order to 
meet the law of gravitation ; for otherewise odds and ends 
of food would accumulate in the chest, and we should 
require periodic inversions, with sundry violent pat- 
tings on the back, to shake out from our lungs the 
foreign matters. The larynx must close when it is 
high ; but the lower it is the more will-force is required 
to close it. To put this differently, the lower the 
larynx the greater the tendency for the vocal cords to 
be asunder. But we know that in all cases of moving 
air being turned into sound the principle of excellence 
depends upon economy, not waste; and waste means 
adulteration of quality (deadness) and contraction of 
compass. The shortsighted object of this corrupt school 
is to induce, at the expense of clearness and compass, 
a spurious breadth of tone in place of the breadth 
obtainable by recoil of vibration when the instrument 
is strengthened by right use. The next mischievous 
school is that which employs a false balance between 
wind and reed. And here I would explain a miscon- 
ception which I find has arisen from ambiguity in my 








essay, p. 40. There is printed, ‘“‘the vowel sounds of 
voice may be best represented thus :— 


Equal Combination. 
A 
E O 


I U 
String Wind. 
Here I wished to show that there are two ways of elevating 
pitch: one by heightening the larynx and causing 
thereby increased lateral tension of vocal cords, anvther 
by increase of blast resisted, which resistance slices 
up the current of air into a greater number of vibra- 
tions ; just the same as the howl of the wind under a door 
is elevated in pitch by the wind becoming more furious. 
The triangular form in which the capital letters are 
placed, with A (ah) in the centre and at the top, is 
intended to show that, supposing the five vowel sounds 
be produced on a fixed pitch (say G), the equal combin- 
ation of these two forces of vocal tension and pro- 
pelling wind-power is found in the old open tone of ah, 
and that the combinations vary either towards muscle 
or breath (called “ string” and “ wind") according to 
the other vowels used, as per diagram. I put the word 
‘¢ string ” purposely instead of reed, as of course all the 
known physical laws appertaining to matter are herein 
found plus the fact of life acting upon the thing, and I 
fancy and strongly suspect that the principle of the 
susurrus, 80 ably touched upon by Dr. Haughton, will 
be found in best and most developed form here in the 
“shock of glottis,” of Garcia (the valvular action) ; 
the sound from the shock being aided by nerve-force 
strengthening a definite pitch: this would show the 
principle of strings existing in the voice. Now those 
persons who train on “‘OO”—a system foisted on the 
public by the statements of Professor Helmholtz—who 
is evidently ignorant of the simplest laws of voice—set to 
work thereby to imprison the voice in its minimum com- 
pass; for if I have two forces acting in union for one 
end, and neither force capable of acting alone, the most 
rudimentarily cultivated mind must see that any ex- 
cessive drawing on the power of the one means a wilful 
contraction of the result obtainable from both. The 
result of this system is to deaden tone and destroy 
compass. There is, I am told, a school in France that 
trains the voice on a consonant (M) with closed mouth. 
This is evidently a school with which the unconscious 
authorship must be accredited to Mozart (quintett, ‘Zl 
Flauto Magico”). This method has been employed by 
Gounod for special effect, and has been satirised in 
England under the term ‘‘ Nose Music.” The effect of 
this school—if I may call it a school—is to develope to 
excess the high harmonies (overtones) given off by the 
air in the spongy bone, and in effect it makes the voice 
‘‘twangy.” The whole error here arises from a con- 
fusion between intrinsic nature, first causes, and rein- 
forcement arising from second causes, in this case air 
imprisoned in caverns. The last defective school is the 
‘** Sol-fa,” tonic or otherwise ; and for this reason—the 
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one aim of teaching is to Dissociate the connection 
between the organs of speech and the organ of voice, but 
this system developes the Association between them; the 
two first false systems produce physical deformity; the 
latter, mental corruption. But besides the inflexible 
laws of organism that form our credentials as heads of 
a new school, there is still a greater line of demarcation 
in the mind. The school which I contemptuously 
reject, and in which I was taught, is a mimetic one. 
It is alleged by this school that ‘‘ you cannot give 
feeling,” and that “expression cannot be taught.” 
And expression and feeling are considered by the pro- 
fession and by the public as synonymous terms, inter- 
changeable at will. This involves a short introspection. 
Man is created with less instinct than the lower 
animals, in order to enlist his sympathies, develope his 
judgment, stimulate his perception, and give him the 
option of choice. Instinct is a blind obedience to a 
set law, compelling action in a certain direction, and 
withholding it in the opposite. But having less instinct, 
man’s growth in mental power,—and, as a natural con- 
sequent to this, his life in the broadest sense, with all its 
actions, is always subject in all its details to an appeal 
to consciousness. Infants have to make an effort to 
walk, lower animals walk automatically at birth. Now 
then, we are not born with certain set feelings but 
with a greater or lesser capacity to acquire them; we 
are not born with certain powers of expression, but 
with a greater or lesser capacity of attaining them ; 
whether the feelings be right or wrong, good or bad, 
depends entirely on an outside good or bad appeal, true 
or false appeal, stimulating the receptive power in the 
mind ; and the two forces together—the outer appeal 
and the inner consciousness,—produce the feeling. 
All feelings, therefore, save organic, are acquired, and 
it is an entirely corrupt and altogether false statement 
to say ‘you cannot give feeling.” Feeling is one 
of the great things we teachers of the new school 
pledge ourselves to give. Next: Expréssion is the 
outer manifestation of inner states of consciousness 
through a knowledge of methods of display. In 
language this is taught by teachers at school under the 
term of “‘ grammar ;” in music this is to be taught by a 
knowledge on the part of the masters of human nature 
and atmospheric forces. We can not only teach 
“ feeling,” but having induced and developed the good 
feelings, and with equal<determined purpose crowded 
out the bad ones, we can then show the student how 
successfully to display the best ones. These two forces 
with which we have to deal—language and music—may 
be shortly and sharply defined thus: Language is the 
highest spiritual appeal of man to man; Music is the 


highest physical appeal of God to us; and the blas- 
phemous usurpation by man of Music’s intrinsic nature 
under the terms “musical ideas” and “ musical 
language” shows its taint in all Art writers. The 
great advance a right understanding of our work will 
produce, is seen at once by the fact that the lowest living 





human creature can be made artistically to delight 
itself and others ; while the teacher can repudiate any 
attempt on the part of the public to elevate him into 
the position of a ‘ genius,” and so by taking a standard 
of humility, he will be excused degrading any 
“clever” pupil down to the standard claimed by him 
for himself. Briefly summed the case stands thus: 
We must not only love our work, but we must know 
it; we must not only love and know it, but we must 
be able todo it. To love without knowing will not do; 
to know without loving will not do; while to do with- 
out knowing is worse than all. Then we get our triple 
force, heart, head, and voice: or heart, head, and 
hand; these three in aidful association form the 
Alpha and Omega of our newly extended school. 


Cuartes Lunn, 








ORGAN CONCERTS AT NEW YORK. 

We have received from Mr, Samuel Warren, late 
organist of the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York, 
and now of Grace Church in that city, the pro- 
grams of many of the organ concerts given in the first 
mentioned church during the winter and spring of 
1874-5 and 1875-6.- The total number of concerts 
given in the two seasons is sixty-three, and the selec- 
tions are excellent, and prove great care and discrimi- 
nation in their authors. The concerts are on every 
Wednesday afternoon during the season, and the price 
of admission is 25 cents. 

A complete list is appended of the artists who per- 
formed, and of all the music, which is exceedingly 
interesting, as proving an amount of musical cultiva- 
tion in the audiences which we should hardly have 
expected. London audiences have not yet learned to 
appreciate organ music, and a single organ piece in a 
program, even with a fine instrument and a first-rate 
player, is generally too much for them. In New York 
it is evidently otherwise. 

Sixteen organists have taken part in these performs 
ances, Mr. Samuel Warren appearing thirty-seven 
times ; the others were Mr. G. F. Bristow, Mr. H. E. 
Browne, Mr. Dudley Buck, Mr. Henry Carter, Mr. Jos, 
H. Guild, Mr. C. E. Horsley, Miss J. T. Losee, Miss E. 
H. Marsh, Mr. G. W. Morgan, Mr. Jas. Pearce, Mr. 8. 
Austen Pearce, Mr. 8. N. Penfield, Mr. H. G. Thunder, 
Mr. G. W. Warren, Mr. 8. B. Whiteley; some of whom 
played four or five times. Two violinists, Dr. L. 
Damrosch, and Mr. Carl Feininger, and two violon- 
cellists, Messrs. F. Bergner and ©. Werner, also 
assisted. The names of thirty vocalists are also given, 
two voice pieces generally occurring in the program. 

We wish we could find room to print in extenso the 
list of the music, but we must content ourselves with a 
meagre abstract. Of Organ Music proper, Albrechts- 
berger contributes one piece, F. Archer one, T. 
Atwood one, J. §, Bach thirty-four, including ‘em 
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Preludes and Fugues, Choral Preludes, &.; Ed. 
Batiste five, H. Berens one, W. T. Best one, and 
thirty-two arrangements from the great composers ; 
Dudley Buck five, J. B. Calkin one, Henry Carter 
one, P. Cavallo one, E. T. Chipp one, J. H. Cornell 
two, Christian Fink one, G. Frescobaldi one, N. W. 
Gade one, O. Gibbons one, A. Guilmant seven, 
Handel nine, A. Haupt two, Ad. Hesse six, E. J. 
Hopkins two, Friedrich Kiel one, J. L. Krebs two, 
Fr. Kiihmstedt two, Franz Liszt five, F. Lux three, 
G. A; Macfarren one, A. Mailly one, Padre Martini 
one, Mendelssohn twelve, G. Merkel six, Mozart 
one, Parmentier one, J. F. Petri one, Carl Piutti 
three, E. Prout one, J. Reubke one, J. Rheinberger 
two, E. F. Richter one, A. G. Ritter four, F. L. 
Ritter one, Wm. Russell one, Saint-Saens one, 
R. Schumann three, Henry Smart one, L. Thiele 
eight, G. Ad. Thomas one, J. G. Teepfer three, 
Berthold Tours one, Van Eyken three, W. Volckmar 
two, Wely-Lefebure one. 

In addition to the above there is a long Miscellaneous 
List of written adaptations, off-hand arrangements, a 
few of which are apologized for as ‘‘ being merely of an 
ad captandum character, and hardly in place in a good 
list of organ music. But this list includes works by 
Auber, Bach, Beethoven (eight), Chopin, Corelli, 
Dussek, Ernst, Gottschalk, Gounod, Handel (five), 
Haydn, Horsley, Jomelli, Ketterer, Liszt, Loret, Men- 
delssohn (seven), Meyerbeer, Mozart, S. A. Pearce, 
Raff, Reissiger, Rossini, Schubert, Schumann (Clara 
and Robert), Spohr, Ulrich, Vogt, Wagner (four), 
Warren, and Weber (three overtures); we think little 
exception can be taken to a little chaff in such a 
glorious harvest. 

The names of three gentlemen are given as the 
committee of management of these concerts: Mr. J. 
McCarter, Mr. 8S. W. Torrey, and Mr. Samuel P. 
Warren. They deserve all praise for what they have 
done, for there can be no question of the value of the 
work which these Organ Concerts have accomplished. 





PURCELL’S GRAVESTONE. 


To rae Epitor or tHe OrcHEsTRA. 

Sir,—With the enclosed list of subscribers is for- 
warded the fac-simile of Purcell’s Gravestone, showing 
the inscription as restored. The stone, which will be 
fixed in the course of a few days, will mark worthily 
the resting-place of one who, in his relation to the north 
aisle of the Abbey, has been described as ‘‘ the Chaucer, 
as it were, of the ‘ Musician's Corner.’”” Messrs. Henry 
Poole, of Westminster, have done the work in their 
best style, and the inscription may be expected to last 
for centuries, since, instead of being merely engraved, 
it is formed entirely of solid brass characters let into 
the black marble ledger. The monument to Purcell 
has also beon repaired and re-lettered, and is securely 
fixed to the column from which till lately it threatened 





to fall. Surmounted by the usual antique marble lamp, 
in place of that which had altogether disappeared, the 
monument is now seen as represented in old engravings. 

Any hope of founding a Purcell Scholarship having 
been abandoned, the Rev. 8. 8. Greatheed has placed 
us all under a great obligation to him by allowing me 
to expend, with the sanction of the Dean, the balance 
remaining from his donation of ten guineas, on the 
reparation and re-lettering (where necessary) of the 
monuments to Blow, Croft, Cooke, Burney, Bartleman, 
&c. The inscription on Bartleman’s tablet has a peculiar 
interest attaching to it, from the fact that it was written 
by Dean Ireland. 

Whilst acknowledging the kindness of the subscribers 
in responding to my appeal, and especially of those who 
have enlisted the sympathy of their friends in effecting 
our common object, I must avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to thank also Mr. Alfred H. Littleton, Hon. 
Sec. of the newly-formed Purcell Society, for the 
trouble he has taken in auditing the accounts.—Believe 
me, &c., 


Henry F. Turret. 
The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, 


August 18th, 1876. 





HIC REQUIESCIT 
HENRICUS PURCELL 
HUJUS ECCLESIAZ COLLEGIATAE 
ORGANISTA 
OB. XXI. NOV. AN. AETAT. SUAE XXXVII 
AD. MDCXCYV 
PLAUDITE, FELICES SUPERI, TANTO HOSPITE; NOSTRIS 
PRAEFUERAT, VESTRIS ADDITUR ILLE CHORIS: ~ 
INVIDA REC VOBIS PURCELLUM TERRA REPOSCAT, 
QUESTA DECUS SECLI DELICIASQUE BREVES 
TAM CITO DECESSISSE, MODOS CUI SINGULA DEBET 
MUSA PROPHANA 8U0S, RELIGIOSA £U08, 
VIVIT, 10 ET VIVAT, DUM VICINA ORGANA SPIRANT, 
DUMQUE COLET NUMERIS TURBA CANORA DEUM. 


FRANCISCA 
HENRICI PURCELL UXOR 
CUM CONJUGE SEPULTA EST 
XIV. FEB, MDCCYI 


RESTORED BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 1876. 





The total amount of subscriptions was £77 18s.; 
expended as follows: Inlaying Black Marble Gravestone 
with Brass Letters, &c. (Purcell) £58 9s.11d.; Restora- 
tion of the Monument (Purcell) £4 12s. ; Restoration 
of the Monuments of Blow, Croft, Burney, Cooke, 
Bartleman, Vaughan, and Banister, £8; Printing, 
Stationery, and Postage, £5 8s.; leaving a balance to 
be handed to the Choir Benevolent Fund of £1 8s. 1d. 





WorRKMEN are now engaged in pulling down All Hallows’ Church, 
Bread Street, City, a building interesting on many accounts, but 
chiefly from the fact that at this spot Milton, born in 1608, was 
baptized. The present edifice was built in 1680 by Sir Christopher 
Wren, on the site of the previous church, destroyed by the Great 
Fire. The materials will be sold and another church will be built 
within the metropolitan area in some district approved by the 
Bishop of London. In the-City of London Cemetery at Ilford the 
remains of those buried underneath the church, including those 
of many “ citizens” famous in their day, will be interred; and a 
monument to mark the spot will be erected by the corporate 
authorities of the City. 
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RE-OPENING OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 





Services of an interesting and imposing character took 
place on August 8 and 9 to celebrate the reopening of 
Chester Cathedral. The general Werk of the restoration 
has cost £83,000, and £4000 is stiil required to com- 
plete the exterior work now in progress. The restora- 
tion has brought to light many interesting relics con- 
nected with early history. Among these discoveries 
may be mentioned a subterranean passage, the entrance 
to which was from the inside of the cathedral, near 
Abbey Court; it has been used as a sewer. Some 
beautifully vaulted rooms which have long been used as 
coal cellars, are now turned into vestries. The new 
grand organ, built in the north transept upon a 
beautiful organ~screen, the gift. of the Duke of West- 
minster, has a handsome shafting of Italian marble 
with rich groining overhead, which renders the screen 
one of the most notable features of the edifice. The 
organ has an exquisitely carved oak case of light and 
elegant design—one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s happiest in- 
spirations. It stands no longer in the centre of the 
building on a piece of solid masonry, but on a beautiful 
stone gallery, supported on sixteen marble columns, 
the whole of which have been given by the Duke of 
Westminster. The greatest commendation is due to 
the Dean, Dr. Howson, for his indomitable perse- 
verance and unremitting energy, in carrying the work 
of restoration forward, in which he has been most 
efficiently aided by the Chapter. The re-opening of 
the Cathedral was inaugurated by a luncheon at the 
Town Hall, given by the mayor. Amongst the “ cele. 
brities ” present were the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster, Lord Crewe, the Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Bishop of Rochester, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, the 
Dean, Canons Blomfield, Hilyard, Eaton, and Tarver, 
and Dr. Reichel, Archdeacon of Meath. Amongst the 
clergy were Sir F. Gore Ouseley, the Rev. J. E. Cox, 
D.D., the Rey. Dr. Clark, &.; Sir G. Elvey, Dr. Monk, 
Dr. Bridge, and Dr. Rogers were also present. At 
three o’clock the nave of the Cathedral was filled by a 
large congregation, who rose en masse to receive the 
procession of the clergy to the choir, all joining in the 
Processional Hymn, “ Lift the strain of high thanks- 
giving.” The Cantate Domino and Deus misereatur were 
by Atwood in D, and after the third Collect the Rev. 
Sir F. Ouseley’s Anthem, ‘‘It came even so to pass,” 
was sung. At the end of the prayers Sir George 
Elvey’s fine Anthem, ‘In that day,” was given, the 
composer himself conducting it. The Bishop of 
Rochester, Dr. Claughton, then preached the sermon, 
setting forth the progress which Cathedral and Church 
restoration had of late years made, making an earnest 
appeal to his hearers for a liberal contribution towards 
the building fund, in order to defray a still outstanding 
debt of about £4000. The sermon ended, Orlando 
Gibbons’s well-known and magnificent anthem, ‘ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David,” was sung, without ac- 
companiment, by nearly three hundred voices. Handel’s 
“Occasional Overture” on the organ played out the 
congregation, the collection amounted to £360. The 
morning service of the following day drew a large con- 
gregation. Mr. Gunton again presided at the organ, 
and Sir George Elvey conducted the Je Deum and 
‘* Jubilate” (Mendelssohn in A), and the two Anthems, 
‘‘ Lift up Thine Eyes,” Sir John Goss, and ‘I have 


surely built Thee an house,” Boyce. Dr. Reichel, 
Archdeacon of Meath, preached a long, argumentative, 
and logical sermon against the scientific opposition in 
the present day of the truths of Revealed religion, the 
effect of which was that the congregation slipped away 
by twos ard threes, and Dr. Greene's anthem “ God is 
our hope and strength,” had to be omitted. At 
the evening service the Cathedral was crowded in 
every nook and corner, the attraction being a short 
service, an address by the Dean, and a perform- 
ance of Handel's Dettingen Te Deuwn and the 
* Hallelujah” chorus from the ‘ Messiah.” These 
compositions were sung by a body of choristers, male 
and female, consisting of members of the several choirs 
who had taken part in the previous services, and the 
Chester Choral Society, with organ accompaniment 
admirably rendered by Mr. Gunton. 








THE MINOR CANONS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 





The following is the substance of the ‘ Order in 
Council,’ as between the Dean and Chapter and future 
Minor Canons of St. Paul’s, abbreviated from the 
London Gazette of July 21st, 1876, to which allusion is 
made in another part of our paper :— 


1.—The duties of the Minor Canons of the said Cathedral Church 
of Saint Paul in London shall be:—To take such part in the 
services of the said Cathedral as the Dean and Chapter may from 
time to time direct; to give lectures, hold classes, and give or 
conduct religious instruction, and exercise pastoral supervision 
over the servants of the Cathedral, as the Dean and Chapter 
may from time to time direct; to assist in promoting the use- 
fulness of the Cathedral as a place of religious service and in- 
struction ; and to obey all lawful regulations made by the Dean 
and Chapter. 


2.—Each Minor Canon is to lead a sober, godly, and religious 
life. 


8.—Each Minor Canon shall in the course of the year have a 
vacation of ten weeks; and throughout the year (except in the 
time of his vacation) shall personally reside in the house appro- 
priated to him; and shall not let his house, or any part thereof, 
without the license of the Dean and Chapter. 


4.—No Minor Canon is to encumber his income or house. 


5.—Every Minor Canon at the age of fifty-five years shall retire 
from office, and his Minor Canonry shall, ipso facto, become 
vacant. And if the Minor Canon so retiring have not held his 
Minor Canonry ten years, he shall have a pension, not exceeding 
forty pounds. If held for ten, and less than fifteen years, a pen- 
sion of eighty pounds annually. If held for fifteen, and less than 
twenty years, a pension of one hundred and sixty pounds 
annually. If held for twenty years or upwards, a pension of two 
hundred and fifty pounds annually. 


6.—In case any Minor Canon shall, before attaining the age of 
fifty-five years, become from any cause unable, in the judgment 
of the said Dean and Chapter, to discharge the duties of his office, 
or any of them, the Dean and Chapter may remove him, and he 
shall be allowed such pension as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and the Visitor, and the Dean and Chapter shall think fit. 


7.—The said Dean and Chapter may appoint any Minor Canon, 
who may have retired or been removed, to be an Honorary Minor 
Canon of the said Cathedral Church, with a right to a stall in the 
‘Choir, but without emolument or any place in the College of 
Minor Canons. 

8.—Every pension shall be subject to the provisions contained 
in the Minor Canonries Act, 1875, in regard to sesser and reduction 
of pensions. 

9.—It shall be the duty of the said Dean and Chapter in 
selecting Minor Canons to have regard, not to musical excellence 
alone, but to all the provisions hereinbefore contained,‘and to the 
fitness of any Minor Canon to discharge all the duties of the office 





as hereinbefore specified or appearing. fe 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Medical Science in relation to the Voice as a Musical 
Instrument. By Leynox Browne, F.R.C.§. Edin. 
London : Chappell and Co. 1876. 


This paper was read before the Musical Association 
in last June, and there is sufficient in it to interest 
many more persons than then heard it, and to justify 
its reproduction. Whether persons endowed with better 
voices than ordinary will ever cultivate them on 
principles approved by medical science, rather than on 
empirical precepts of their singing-master, or fanciful 
devices of their own, we do not care to inquire ; but 
there can be no question as to what they ought to do. 
It is only of late years that medical men have devoted 
much attention to the subject, or that voice-trainers 
have availed themselves of such help. Where such 
principles have been avowed, they have met with much 
opposition : but they have made their way, have already 
borne fruit,and now exert great influence both directly and 
indirectly. Mr. Browne divides his subject as follows : 

1. The laws of musical sound bearing on the question to be 
discussed. 

2, The organs of human voice combining to form a musical 
instrument, with the various functions of each organ. 

8. The management of those parts under control of the vocalist 
which may perfect the voice, and by inference— 

4. The defects occasioned by mismanagement. 

Lastly, such directions of hygiene as may apply to all who wish 
to exercise their voice as a musical instrument. 


Mr. Browne insists on the importance of a proper 
mode of taking breath—a matter which, insisted upon 
by Italian singing masters a century ago, is now com- 


paratively neglected and left to chance. Of course he 
touches on the actual mode of voice production, and on 
the vocal cords and the windpipe, but he does not get 
much beyond plausibilities; and as we have not 
solved all the mysteries connected with organ pipes or 
stretched strings, where the mechanism is our own, and 
can be seen, we can hardly expect exact and certain 
knowledge of the organs which produce the human 
voice, or reduce these to the work of the musical instru- 
ment maker. Abernethy’s well-known remark on the 
human stomach will apply mutatis mutandis to the 
human voice. We must refer our readers, however, to 
the paper itself, as it so easily accessible, only observing 
that Mr. Browne is as careful in his statements as in 
the observations on which they are founded. 
We may quote a few passages of general interest, 
commencing with one op our much libelled climate :— 
‘One hears a great deal of the injurious effects of climate on 
the voice, especially of the climate of this country and of America. 
Presupposing a naturally healthy constitution—and it is worth 
noting what good general health the best singers enjoy—I do not 
believe that climate is nearly as much to blame as is generally 
supposed. Sopranos who have never learnt to produce the voice 
properly, and foreign tenors who have used up all the voice they 
ever had before they come here, may complain of ‘ce vilain climat,’ 
but when we consider that Madame Patti can sing equally well in 
such varying climates as those of a winter in Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg, a spring in Vienna or Buda-Pesth, then in Paris, Brussels 





or London, with an autumn tour through the English provinces, 
and with often no longer interval of time between two engage- 
ments, say from Vienna to London, than is occupied in the 
journey; when one finds that Mr. Santley and Malle. Albani have 
both returned from long tours through America without losing one 
iota of the quality of their voice, and that Mdlle. Titiens has 
actually come back from the same country with renewed voca) 
beauty and strength, it will be agreed that the cause of frequent 
non-appearances is not always truly, however conveniently, 
explained by the state of the barometer.” 


Here is a note concerning the voice lozenges, which, 
however, will not much affect their consumption. Some 
vocalists keep two kinds in stock—one their own pet, 
the other for their friends. 


‘I have had analyses made of, I think, every variety of patent 
voice lozenges. There is not one that does not contain more or 
less Cayenne pepper or some like irritant, and that is not con- 
sequently harmful. I take this opportunity of disavowing any 
connection with some lozenges bearing the same name as my own. 
However useful they may be as ‘ bronchial troches’ they are totally 
unsuited for voice lozenges.” 


Our Great Tenor is quoted for his mode of voice- 
treatment, to which no exception can be taken :— 


‘* By long experience I find it much better to do without stimu- 
lants entirely. A glycerine lozenge is preferable; on very rare 
occasions a small quantity of claret and water may be necessary, 
but all alcoholic stimulants are detrimental. I formerly, and for 
many years, used beef tea, but that was too heavy. If one could 
limit oneself to a tablespoonful at a time, the latter might be the 
best ; but a large draught clogs the throat, and produces more 
saliva than is necessary, and induces the desire to swallow often.” 
And the following remarks should be laid to heart 
and acted upon by every vocalist ; we think, indeed, 
that in the case of hearty meals and only average 
digestions, a much longer interval should be allowed 
before the exertion of singing in public :-— 

‘‘Remembering how much the abdominal muscles have to do 
with voice production, he should sing when the food is digested 
and the stomach is of least capacity, and therefore least likely to 
interfere with that of the chest. I would say that an hour anda 
half or two hours is necessary to elapse after food for singing in 
public or company, and an interval of at least an hour should 
occur before practice. In like manner the garments of both male 


and female singers should be free, especially should they be so 
about the waist and at the neck.” 





The Office for the Holy Communion. Set to Music in the 
Key of E flat. By 8. P. Tuckerman. London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 


The old Cathedral books contain very few settings of 
the Communion office, and the need for them has only 
lately arisen. ‘‘Advanced” churches have most 
frequently used adaptations of Mass music by Roman 
Catholic writers, few of which fit well into the English 
words or the Anglican service. However beautiful the 
music per se, or as part of the Romish ritual, there is 
always a sense of its incongruity in our own service. 
The want of ‘‘ proper”’ music being felt, many musicians 
have striven to fill the gap,—we wish we could say 
with success. We have had adaptations of “Gregorian 
music,” unison services, settings in the colourless 
Cathedral style, which entirely miss the spirit of the 
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old Cathedral writers, and some nondescript attempts, 
the result apparently of bungling compact between 
clergyman and organist, unsatisfactory equally to the 
musician, to the churchman, and to the man of taste. 
Very few of such attempts deserve unqualified praise ; 
while for some, the strongest censure is inadequate. 
The effect of such varied work, however, has been to 
set a kind of fashion for the musical treatment of the 
Communion office; and attempts even by approved 
church musicians are in their construction fragmentary 
and look like patchwork. And this is peculiarly 
objectionable from the solemn nature of the Office, and 
from the need of removing prejudices against the use 
of music in it at all. ' 

The Service before us has many points of merit, and 
has no doubt been well studied, differing altogether from 
some of the hasty productions of the day. But as a 
whole it is weak,—often needlessly weakened by its 
author. What can be a greater sign of weakness than 
the needless and meaningless repetitions of words which 
we so often find. Opening with the responses to the 
Commandments, in the tenth we have the word 
“beseech ” repeated,—the author wanted an even four 
bars, and as the words would not fit he doubles one of 
them. In the “ Gloria” and ‘ Gratias” we have the 
words ‘‘ to Thee ’’ repeated in each case, for no reason 
but to attain the charmed number of seven bars. In 


the Creed, the voices are for the most part in unison, 
the reason for the few alternations of voice-harmony not 


being very evident, though their occurrence keeps the 
ear on the stretch during the long unison passages for 
the expected change. Similar peculiarities occur in 
the later parts of the service, and these may possibly be 
regarded by some as beauties. Mr. Tuckerman has 
followed the fashion, It is easier to find fault than to 
suggest a remedy, but this would readily be found by 
the composer himself, for there is evidence of thought, 
and care, and musicianly skill, and reverence in various 
parts of this Service. A little care to avoid slight 
blemishes would have been desirable, though perhaps 
even what we think blemishes are good evidence of the 
conscientious manner in which the work has been done. 





Tux Edinburgh Courant speaks well of the performance of the 
music at the inauguration of the Prince Consort's Statue on Aug. 
16. The first piece was the National Hymn, written by John Crosse, 
and sung, by permission, to the chorale ‘* Gotha,” composed by 
the late Prince Consort. This chorale is well calculated by its 
simple character for an out-of-door performance, where breadth of 
effect is desirable. The first verse was sung in its choral form, 
the second in unison, the third chorally by the voices without 
orchestral accompaniment, and the concluding verse by the full 
chorus and band. After the statue was uncovered the Coburg March 
was played by the band of the 78th Highlanders, by special com- 
mand of the Queen. Professor Oakeley’s choral song, ‘‘ Evening 
and Morning,” followed, composed to words written by the Rev. 
Gregory Smith, Malvern, and expressive of the Scriptural words 
that ‘weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” In the arrangement of the words, Professor Oakeley 
has displayed much musical skill. The first part is a minor strain 
of singularly melodious character, while in the second stanza the 
major is used, while the harmony remains nearly note for note the 
same. The parts are thoroughly melodious. The light and shade 
were very intelligently given by the chorus. The choir and band 
afterwards gaye the National Anthem. 





FALSE AND TRUE. 
Beside the stream a maiden roamed, 
And met the knight whose troth she held, 
A crimson blush her cheek suffused, 
And in her heart sweet fancies swelled. 
But he must to the war depart, 
And came to bid a long farewell ; 
What bitter tears she shed that day, 
How sad the parting—who can tell ? 
“Oh, fair my love, and sweet my love, 
Our future meeting will but prove, 
Naught can ever our lives sever 
When our hearts are bright with love !” 


The war was o'er, and by the stream 
The happy maiden lightly stepped, 
To meet her knight where last they met, 
And laugh with joy where then she wept. 
But by his side another rode, 
With love-light in her soft blue eyes ; 
And as to her he murmurs low 
His old love's heart breaks in deep sighs. 
“Oh, fair my love, and sweet my love, 
Our future meeting will but prove, 
Naught can ever our lives sever 
When our hearts are bright with love !” 
ArTHUR KELSALL. 








Tue PrompterR.—It is a popular notion that, although all 
persons may not be endowed with histrionic gifts, it is open to 
everybody to perform the duties of a prompter without prepara- 
tion or study. Still the office requires some exercise of care and 
judgment. ‘“ Here’s a nice mess you got me into,” said once a 
tragedian, imperfect in his text, to an inexperienced or incautious 
prompter. ‘‘What am Itodonow? Thanks to you, I’ve been 
and spoken all the next act?” And the prompter has a task of 
serious difficulty before him when the actors are but distantly 
acquainted with their parts, or ‘shy of the syls,” that is, 
syllables, as they prefer to describe their condition. ‘* Where 
have they got to now?” he has sometimes to ask himself, when 
he finds them making havoc of their speeches, missing their cues, 
and leading him a sort of steeplechase through the book of the 
play. It is the golden rule of the player who is “stuck ”"—at a 
loss for words—to ‘‘ come to Hecuba,” or pass to some portion of 
his duty which he happens to bear in recollection. ‘* What’s the 
use of bothering about a handful of words ?”" demanded a veteran 
stroller. ‘I never stick. I always say something and get on, 
and no one has hissed me yet!” It was probably this performer, 
who, during his impersonation of Macbeth, finding himself ata 
loss as to the text soon after the commencement of the second 
scene with Lady Macbeth, coolly observed : “ Let us retire, dearest 
chuck, and con this matter over in amore sequestered spot, far 
from the busy haunts of men. Here the walls and doors are 
spies, and our every word is echoed far and near. Come, then, 
let’s away! False heart must hide, you know, what false heart 
dare not show.” A prompter could be of little service to a gen- 
tleman so fertile in resources. We read of a useful property man 
and scene shifter who was occasionally required to fill small parts 
in the performance, such, for instance, as the ‘‘ cream-faced loon" 
in ‘* Macbeth,” and who thus explained his system of representa- 
tion, admitting that from his other occupations he could rarely 
commit perfectly to memory the words he was required to utter. 
‘“‘T tell you how I manage. I inwariably contrives to get a reg’lar 
Rare of the natur’ of the char-ac-ter, and ginnerally gives 
the haudijence words as near like the truth as need be. I seldom 
or never puts any of you out, and takes as much pains as anybod 
can expect for two and six extra, which is all I gets for doing suc 
like parts as mine. I finds Shakespeare’s parts worse to get into 
my head nor any other ; he goes in and out so to tella thing. I 
should like to know how I was to say all that rigmarole about the 
wood coming; and I’m sure my telling Macbeth as Birnam Wood 
was a-walking three miles off the castle, did very well. But some 
gentlemen is sadly pertickler, and never considers circumstances.” 
Such players as this must needs be the despair of prompters, who 
must often be tempted to close their books altogether.—All the 
Year Round. 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64., 
8d. a line after. 


7s. 


P.O. Oxnpanstn ravoun or J.SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Hien Hotsoan, W.C. 
Orricz FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srneet, Hien Housorn, W.C. 
Aexrnrs For tHE Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 








NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Itis only in exceptional cases that we can notice amateur concerts. 


C.—The parties deserve commendation for what they have accomplished, 
rather than ridicule for their partial failure. 


P. B.—We can only insert your paragraph as an advertisement. 


Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_~>———_. 








*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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THE RING OF THE NIBELUNGEN. 


The Wagner demonstration is over: the new prophet 
has said his say to such an audience as never before 
was assembled for such a purpose: Emperors, Kings, 
Princes, Nobles, Artists of all kinds, Germans of all 
races, representatives of the wealth and fashion of all 
nations, and—all the available critics! As far as 





Wagner himself is concerned, his success is great, and 
the labour and perseverance of a long life have received 
adequate reward, while every one will bear testimony 
to his talent genius, and if they do not admire the wis- 
dom with which these have been guided, or the object 
to which he has directed them. Wagner has proved 
his ability to achieve a grand result; and this in spite 
of his self-imposed fetters: how much more might he 
have done, had he consented to work as other musi- 
cians, and not made his own edifice depend on the 
dienial of existing art-foundations, and the destruction 
of the superstructures which the master-minds of music 
have erected thereon. 

It must always be remembered, that Wagner has 
written his Trilogy for his own country; to provide 
Germany with what he alleges to have been previously 
non-existent, a national Art-Work: no imitation of 
French or Italian lyric and dramatic productions; but a 
work, which in its origin, in its sympathies, in its 
objects, and in its execution, should be pre-eminently 
and exclusively German. This he has constantly put 
forth, and this will in great measure account for the 
help and countenance he has received from all classes 
of the most self-satisfied nation under the sun. If the 
Trilogy were Wagner’s only work, we might readily 
leave it and its author to Germany and the Germans 
without regret: certainly it can never take root—or 
even obtain a hearing as a whole—in Italy or in France; 
and infinitesimal portions of it will satisfy England 
and America, though both countries are highly 
Germanized, the one from below, our own from 
above. 

Setting aside German opinion and prejudice, what 
has.the world learned of Wagner from the Bayreuth 
celebration that it did not know? MHas he written 
more beautiful music than before? has he reconciled 
any one to his absorption or destruction of all vocal 
talent by the orchestra? has he shown melody to be 
superfluous, or rhythm undesirable? has he proved 
that the ear and the brain never require rest, and that 
delight is to be found in simply wondering what his 
chaos of sounds really means ? On the contrary, has he 
not rather shown his neglect of his own maxims ; and 
has he not gained «vdos through the points made by 
his vocalists, from the recurring orchestral phrase, and 
from the dulcet sounds of single instruments, apart 
from his combinations? The fact appears to be that 
had Wagner been true to himself, Wagner’s admirers 
would have been puzzled what to admire. 

It is to be remembered moreover, that the success 
gained is not owing entirely to the music. The very 
nature of the demonstration almost involved success: 
its long heralding, the august assemblage, the respect 
and sympathy for the author and his work, the na- 
tional feeling of the Germans, the novel situation with 
strangers,—all combined towards securing the end at- 
tained. We do not include the stage accessories, 
because there was little that was new to English man- 
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agers—even the ‘mysterious gulf” which contained the 
orchestra was no novelty; and some smaller attempts 
at effect may be disregarded, as they will not be imi- 
tated. Some among the audience may almost have 
realized a four days’ “ Babil and Bijou.” 

In his own estimation, and probably in that of most 
of his friends and compatriots, Wagner has attained 
the object of his life. He has laid the foundation of a 
school of exclusively German art. We have no objec- 
tion to this theory of Germany for the Germans; and 
we do not and shall not covet their Wagnerisms. But 
Wagner has done more than this: he has toiled in the 
same mine as Bach, and Haydn, and Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and Weber ; and he has done enough to go 
down to posterity with them as a great musician. The 
‘big thing” he has just achieved may make an epoch 
in his life ; but it is not impossible that Wagner's earlier 
music may live long after Wagner’s peculiar creed is 
forgotten. As a living man he deserves the honour 
due to conscientious and able work, and this the whole 
world will award him. He has won also the rare dis- 
tinction of being esteemed a Prophet in his own 
country. 








ANOTHER MUSICAL KWIGHT. 


Professor Oakeley, who arranged and conducted the 
music at the inauguration by Her Majesty of the Prince 
Consort’s Memorial at Edinburgh, has received the 
honour of knighthood. This act of grace confers as 
much credit on those who advised it, as on its recipient. 
We have no need in these columus to write a memoir 
of the Edinburgh Professor, or to recapitulate what Sir 
Herbert Stanley Oakeley has done in the way of con- 
tributing to musical art treasures. We may, however, 
briefly allude to his special influence on Music in 
Edinburgh, and indeed throughout Scotland. The 
appointment of Mr. Oakeley to the Professorial chair 
was not received at the time ‘‘ by the profession’ with 
unanimous approval. No one can now doubt the 
wisdom of the choice: he did not wait to live down 
opposition, but at once commenced to work it down. 
Musically he was a missionary to the heathen: he had 
to create a taste and to cultivate it. In his modus 
operandi he displayed ability, industry, and consum- 
mate tact, and his friends may point triumphantly to 
his achieved results. There are no more earnest 
musical propagandists than the alwnni of Edinburgh 
University who have studied with Professor Oakeley ; 
and their power and influence are daily increasing. Not 
very long ago, nine-tenths of tle students would have 
indorsed the opinion lately put forward by another 
Professor—that the ne plus ultra of Scottish musical 
cultivation was reached in ‘ Willie brewed,” and 
* Auld lang syne.” We trust Sir Herbert Oakeley may 
long enjoy the honour he has so worthily and unosten- 
tatiously earned. 





DEANS AND CHAPTERS AND THEIR MINOR 
CANONS. 


There are few places where men congregate in 
England which have a greater air of serene repose 
than a Cathedral Precinct: the Fabric itself seems to 
enforce it, and its trim surroundings indicate that 
if there are any worldly cares at all, they are plainly 
but of a slight and trivial character, and very easily 
disposed of. A stranger on entering the Close might 
well exclaim : 


“ Hail! abode of sacred quiet !” 


but his first impression would hardly be correct ; for at 
best the repose is merely external, and a great deal of 
this exists only for the sake of appearances. The 
closely-shorn grass and the well-kept gravel walks—the 
brass knockers, whitened steps, and black-leaded railings 
—<do not certainly prove the absence of backbiting and 
bickering and scandal; nay, even the envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness so persistently prayed 
against in the big church, are not entirely driven from 
its immediate neighbourhood; and the families of 
Dean and Canons are as sensitive to the charms of 
dress and wealth as the more mundane citizenesses 
outside the Precinct. What would most astonish our 
stranger however, if he had an Asmodeus for his 
guide, would be the extraordinary antipathy be- 
tween two grades of officers in the Oathedral: 
the Dean and Chapter on the one hand; the Minor 
Canons on the other. These two antagonistic bodies 
have been- coarsely classed as “the men wot works,” 
and the ‘*men wot gets the money ;” and assuming 
this to be the fact, a considerable amount of hostility 
is at once accounted for, though a mere nothing to that 
which actually exists. The difference is of long stand- 
ing, the enmity is corporate as well as individual; and 
there is little in common between them except a mutual 
grievance and distaste for each other. 

It is no secret howthe capitular funds and statutes were 
formerly manipulated; the latter being always made to 
fix a minimum rate of pay for the Minor Canons; tho 
former finding their way en masse into the coffers of the 
Great Chapter; Prebendaries and Canons taking them- 
selves the rich Chapter livings, a Mudflat being thrown 
to a Minor Canon as a kind of extreme unction. But 
this has been modified by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners ; and a decent subsistence is now guaranteed 
to the inferior Clergy, and public opinion is brought to 
bear upon their superiors. But still the two bodies do 
not mix. 

Meekness, we admit, is not a characteristic of Minoy 
Canons, and now and then one turns up who avenges 
his order. Most cathedrals contain one at least who 
knows he has a grievance, and makes the most of 
it. Occasionally a man of good family and education 
and tastes will accept the office: suddenly, perhaps, 
he becomes rich. Then he is more than ever ostenta- 
tiously a Minor Canon; his small house becomes a 
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miniature palace: he will hire stables to accommodate 
equipages that outnumber those of all the Chapter, and 
excel them more in quality than in number. His 
dinners are unapproachable, his port the best in the 
neighbourhood ; and county magnates drop in at his 
gatherings, quite en famille, instead of paying a cere- 
monious visit to the Deanery or to the upper stall 
Canons. With these the fortunate Minor will have 
nothing to do; but he extends his hospitality to his 
own class, who can fully appreciate with him the dis- 
comfiture and heartburning of their common enemy. 
Unfortunately a succession of such Minor Canons is 
impossible; and this failing, the body again ranks with 
the broken-down butlers and footmen who as vergers 
and beadsmen are equally well paid and more inde- 
pendent. 

In our Metropolitan Cathedral of St. Paul, the Minor 
Canons have been hitherto exceptionally fortunate. 
They were not more loved by the Chapter, but they 
were independent; for over four hundred years they 
had formed a corporation, and they managed their own 
affairs, had a due regard for their rights, and were 
enabled to secure a fair share of the Cathedral emolu- 
ments. In the livings allotted to the Minor Canonries 
there was great difference in value, and incomes varied 
enormously through very slight causes. To remedy 
this, Parliamentary interference was called in, and 
effectually exercised ; and so far there was little cause 
for complaint. But the thin end of the wedge having 


been introduced, the result has been the speedy pro- 
spective destruction of the College of Minor Canons, 
with the loss of all their privileges, all their indepen- 


dence, and all their emoluments. The future Minor 
Canons of St. Paul’s are to be mere journeymen parsons, 
utterly at the mercy of the Dean and Chapter, as to 
their appointments, their duties, their pay, their dis- 
charge, and their pensions. There is a minimum sum 
named for the latter, but even this depends on the will of 
the Dean and Chapter. The Minor Canon of the future 
is not to be confined to Cathedral duty, but, deprived of 
his chance of a good City living, he is to drudge at the 
behest of his taskmasters in such parochial and routine 
work as they may find for him. Any musical qualifica- 
tions he may possess are all butignored. The reverence 
due to old age will never be paid to a Minor Canon; at 
fifty-five he is to be sent packing, the arrangement 
for his future sustenance being chiefly made by the 
Dean and Chapter. 

So far as we know no charge has ever been made 
against the College of Minor Canons of neglect of 
their duties, or of misapplication of their funds; can 
as much be said of the Dean and Chapter? Granting, 
however, that some change in its constitution was re- 
quired, was it necessary to destroy its very existence, 
to take away the smallest appearance of independence, 
and make the new Minor Canons mere creatures of the 
Dean and Chapter, their Cathedral existence to be cut 
short nolens volens, without any reason but unreason, at 





the age of fifty-five. If this is to be the fate of the 
workers in St. Paul’s, what may be feared by those of 
Durham, or Ely, or Exeter ? 

In conclusion, we would ask if the unimportant office 
of a Minor Canon cannot be filled by any one above 
fifty-five years old, at what age it would be seemly for | 
Deans and members of Chapters to resign their’ re- 


sponsibilities and—grateful task to them—their emolu- 
ments ? 








NOTES. 


We hear very good accounts of Miss Alice Cavé, a young 
English lady who is studying music at the Conservatoire at Liége. 
At the recent Concours, there were fourteen candidates for the 
prizes (first, second, and accessit) for pianoforte playing, most of 
the candidates having studied at the Conservatoire for several 
years. Miss Cavé, however, who is very young, and has only 
been a student during one year, received the accessit. The test 
pieces were Th. Kullak’s Concerto, Op. 55, and a composition by 
the President of the Jury, specially written for the Concours. 
There were no end of congratulations and handshakings, and 
prophecies of future success. Indeed, with the usual amount of 
diligence and study there can be little doubt that Miss Alice Cavé 
will quickly achieve a very high position. 

Naturalists and Bee-keepers have differed as to whether the 
‘little busy’? insect possesses any organs of hearing, and Sir 
John Lubbock has experimented with all kinds of noise and 
music on his bees without result. Virgil’s bees, however, were 
attracted by musical sounds, and English rustics accredit bees 
with similar though less refined taste when they invite them to 
swarm with the rough music of warming-pans, pots and kettles, 
and other extemporised instruments of percussion. A new con- 
tribution to Bee literature has been furnished by Colonel Stewart 
of the 2nd Life Guards, who states that recently when the regi- 
ment was returning down the Long Walk, at Windsor, from a 
field day, a swarm of bees, attracted by the music, followed the 
regiment into barracks, flying about over the heads of the band. 
On arriving at the barrack yard the band formed up to play the 
regiment into barracks; the bees followed their example, form- 
ing up also and setiling on the branch of a tree over the heads of 
the bandsmen. The distance over which the bees followed the 
band was more than a mile. This is perhaps the first accorded 
instance of a military band inspiring such sympathy. The 
solution is to be sought in the music performed, and when we 
learn that Wagnerian selections are in favour with the band- 
master, it may be supposed that the bees heard something allied 
to the accustomed cacophoncus din of the warming-pans and tin- 
kettles. Insects are certainly affected by sounds; and there is 
an old tale of the learned Vanderbruggius concerning a blind 
fiddler whose playing frightened away all the insects in his 
garret. These attic B—s were probably distant connections of 
the Cecropias apes—the Attic bees we heard of at school. The 
festival at Bayreuth might have afforded famous opportunity for 
experiments on the musical tastes of bees. 

A Musical Festival was held at Antwerp on the 13th, 14th, and 
15th of August. With the exception of Beethoven's Choral Sym- 
phony, a Cantata by Bach, and a selection from Wagner's 
** Lohengrin,” the works of Belgian composers filled the program. 
Stadtfeld’s Overture to ‘‘ Hamlet ;” the ‘* Oorlog” by M. P. Benoit, 
director of the Antwerp School of Music and conductor of the 
Festival; the ‘‘ Jacqueline de Baviére,” by M. Van den Eeden ; 
the ‘Four Ages” of G. de Mol; and the “ Forest” of Van 
Gheluwe, were amongst the most important of these. The 
orchestra numbered about 140, and the chorus over 600 
executants. 
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The Menestrel quotes a letter from M. Francis Planté, who has 
been sojourning at the springs of Bagnéres de Bigorre. He says 
that though it is hot in the Pyrenees, the mountains are so green, 
and the brooks, springs, and torrents so fresh and full, that one 
can withstand the burning sun. For himself he sought coolness 
jn the Carmelite monastery, where he found an Erard piano, an 
harmonium, a large organ, and a singer with a fine voice anda 
duplex existence—in the monastery Pére Marie-Ange, in the 
world M. de C——. He gives an account of the picturesque 
effect of a service in the Chapel, and is so struck by it that he 
wishes it could be transferred to the Paris Opera. At the same 
time he does not contemplate assuming the monastic habit 
himself. 

The Paris Figaro tells an anecdote of the Bayreuth rehearsals 
apropos of Wagner’s realism. In a scene in the Valkyre there is 
a large fire in the centre of the stage, for which Wagner arranged 
a due supply of smoke. The tenor vocalist requested that the 
smoke might be done away with: ‘‘No, no,” said Wagner; ‘as 
you can’t have smoke without fire, neither can you have fire with- 
out smoke.” ‘‘But it prevents my singing,’ remonstrated the 
tenor. ‘* We must have your singing,” replied Wagner ; ‘‘and we 
must have the smoke; both are absolutely necessary for the exi- 
gencies of the situation.” ‘Oh, very well,” said the tenor; “it is 
easily arranged then ; let the chimney sing, and I’ll smoke !”’ 


The French are not at all in love with Wagner's Monster per- 
formances at Bayreuth, and their statesmen as well as their 
litterateurs look upon German art as just now peculiarly aggressive. 
Nor are they pleased with themselves for being so much engrossed 
with Wagner’s doings as to neglect their own celebrities: Rameau’s 
commemoration fell comparatively flat through being synchronous 
with the production of the great Tri- or Tetra-logy. The French 
have claimed to possess the greatest men and minds in every 
sphere of Art; and they envy Wagner’s unique production, and 
the fuss it has caused. But they have the historical milliards to 
cast in the Teuton’s teeth, and they hope and believe these will 
prove as great a curse to their possessors as the stolen treasure of 
the Rhine-maidens. 

The Rameau Festival at Dijon from August 11 to 15 was entirely 
successful. On the 12th his statue was inaugurated in the old 
Place des Thédtres, and on the 18th there was a grand competition 
of Orphéons, &c., on the 15th a military carrousel, and on the 
16th concerts, illuminations of the town, military processions by 
torchlight, &c. For the statue and the festival Dijon is indebted 
entirely to M. Charles Poisot, who has diligently worked in the 
cause for the last fifteen years. Rameau was born at Dijon, Oct. 
23, 1683, and died at Paris, Sept. 12, 1764. 


The ensuing season of operas in English is announced to open 
on Monday, the 11th September, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Rosa, at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, with Cherubini’s ‘ Water 
Carrier.” The repertoire includes all the operas introduced last 
year, while among those not yet performed are Beethoven's 
“* Fidelio,” Wagner's ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” (the first time in 
English) ; Isouard’s ‘‘ Joconde,” and Adolph Adam’s “ Giralda” 
(both for the first time in English); ‘‘ Pauline,” specially composed 
for the company by Mr. F. H. Cowen, and J. Benedict’s “ Lily of 
Killarney,” with alterations and additions specially introduced by 
the composer. 


According to the Boston J'raveller New York and Boston have 
been interchanging tunes by telegraph, a single wire being 
sufficient to transmit ‘‘ Auld lang syne” and ‘“ America” either 
backwards or forwards. A good thing might be made of this if 
large bodies could hear what was sung a thousand miles away ; 


but unfortunately the tunes can only be heard by one or two 
persons, 





CONCERTS. 

Dr. Bernhardt, of the Royal Academy of Music, has 
commenced a tri-weekly series of concerts at the 
Langham Hall, Great Portland Street, which as 
affording opportunities of hearing really good music 
well rendered should be largely patronised. The St. 
Cecilia choralists, whose singing forms the chief feature 
in the program, consist of eight young ladies, who 
rendered several trios, quartets, and choruses by 
Rossini, Abt, Pinsuti, Smart, Brinley Richards, and 
the conductor Dr. Bernhardt, with admirable taste and 
skill. Smart’s “‘ Something brighter, purer, far,” and 
Brinley Richards’s ‘‘ The Bridal of the Birds,” may be 
especially mentioned for the sweetness of tone and the 
careful modulation with which they were sung. Solos 
by Mdme. Belval and Miss Annie Clyde, a solo on the 
pianoforte by Dr. Bernhardt, and a violin fantasia by 
the Sisters Arnem, deservedly applauded, were the 
remaining items in a well chosen and classic program. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS AT COVENT GARDEN. 


When the season is over, and the fashionable world has 
either taken its departure from the metropolis, or con- 
tracted its occupation of their town-house to the back 
rooms, there is a sudden cessation of the usual musical 
and dramatic caterings for the public. Indeed, theatres 
and concert-rooms are too hot to be bearable; and it 
is as well that they should be closed, and that their 
occupants should betake themselves to other scenes, 
and more healthy enjoyment. There are not wanting 
however, among those who remain, plenty of patrons 
of musical performances, and there are always means 
of giving in the metropolis such performances as shall 
be worthy of patronage. No better illustration can be 
afforded, than the so-called “promenade” concerts 
given by Messrs. Gatti, who contend successfully with 
the hostile atmospheric influences, and combine good 
music in the Dog-days, in a cool climate, with every 
adjunct that can refresh and delight their visitors. 
These concerts are a great boon to both public and 
profession : to those who love music and to those who 
live by it. 

The opening night for the season was August 5, and 
a crowded audience was attracted. The decorations 
of the interior, by Messrs Dayes and Caney, are new 
and in good taste, the progress of the Prince of Wales 
through India being illustrated. The orchestra, 
occupies its accustomed position, and numbers about 
eighty instrumentalists ; strengthened occasionally by 
the band of the Coldstream Guards. After the 
National Anthem had been played, Weber's overture to 
** Furyanthe”’ proved the excellence of the band, and 
later on, in the Scherzo of Mendelssohn's Reformation 
Symphony, and Rossini’s overture to ‘ Semiramide,” 
the good impression was confirmed. The selection 
from ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ showed the ability of the solo 
players—Messrs. Svendsen, Horton, Lazarus, Hughes, 
H. Reynolds, and Lockwood,—all of whom were 
warmly applauded. M. Henri Ketten played the 
Adagio and Scherzo from a concerto by Litolff, and a 
transcription of the quartet from ‘ Rigoletto,” in obe- 
dience to an encore. In the second part, M. Ketten 
played two of his own compositions—a ‘ stndy on the 
shake,” and the ‘‘ Ronde des Djinns ;” Mdlle. Bianchi 
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had to repeat both her solos, the ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” 
and ‘* The Page’s Song,” by Sig. Arditi; and Mdme, Fer- 
nandez-Bentham, sang Leonora’s Cavatina from ‘ La 
Favorita,” and had to repeat the last movement. Sig. 
Gianini, a tenor with a powerful voice, and Sig. 
Medica, a baritone-bass, both had to sing twice, for the 
audience were delighted with everything. A new valse 
by Sig. Arditi, ‘‘ Les Viennoises,” was much applauded. 
The opening could hardly have been more successful. 
Sig. Arditi, was most warmly received on his appear- 
ance as conductor. 

There was a classical night on August 9, the program 
including the overture to ‘“ Preciosa,” Weber; Duet, 
‘*La ci darem,”’ Mozart; Chaconne (pianoforte) Han- 
del; ‘*Deh Vieni,’ Mozart; ‘‘Une ob die Wolke,”’ 
Weber; Symphony in C minor, Beethoven; Grand 
Selection, ‘‘ Jannhauser ;” Arditi’s New Valse, ‘Les 
Belles Viennoises;” Capriccio Brillante (pianoforte) 
Mendelssohn, &c. 

On August 16 the theatre was crowded with the 
lovers of Wagner's music, for in accordance with a 
custom which has been found to answer well in previous 
seasons of setting apart certain nights for particular 
composers, the evening was devoted to Wagner, whose 
productions received full justice. The orchestra exe- 
euted two grand selections fron ‘“ Lohengrin” and 


“* Taunnhauser,” as wellas the overture to the Meister- | 


singer, performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Malle. Bianchi, whose popularity grows nightly, sang 
two songs, one from ‘ T’annhauser,” the other from the 
“* Flying Dutchman.” The second part was, as usual, 
miscellaneous. 

The ‘Mendelssohn Night,” on Aug. 23, attracted 
one of the largest audiences of the season. The Italian 
Symphony was finely played, as were the overture to 
‘Ruy Blas” and the music to “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ;”’ two songs—“ Suleika” and ‘‘ On song's bright 
pinions "—by Signor Gianini and Mdlle. Bianchi were 
well received. M. Ketten’s performance of the G minor 
Concerto was much applauded, and he had to return 
and bow his acknowledgments. The second part of 
the program consisted of Signor Arditi’s selection from 
‘* Tannhiiuser,” his own valse, ‘‘ Les Belles Viennoises,” 
Chopin’s Grande Polonaise by M. Ketten, Signor 
Arditi’s new composition, ‘‘ The Page’s Song,” sung by 
Malle. Bianchi, &c., &c. 

On Friday, Aug. 25, the first part of the program was 
devoted to works by Gounod; and a Mozart night was 
given on Aug. 80, and an “ Italian” night is announced 
for September 1. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Bank holiday, Aug. 7, drew a large crowd to the 
Palace, who were well catered for, and well pleased. 
The chief attractions were connected with Mr. Myers’ 
staff—human and equestrian,—and culminated perhaps 
in Mr. John Cooper, with his seven lions and eight 
elephants. The bands of the St. George’s Rifles, the 
Scots Fusiliers, the 1st Life Guards, and the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), played at intervals, and joined 
the orchestra in the concert at half-past 4. The 
principal instrumental novelties were the ‘ Kolat- 
tam,” an Indian dance, by Mr. Manns, composed for 
the Prince of Wales’ visit, and a march, ‘* Welcome,” 
in commemoration of his return. The audience would 





have encored all the vocalists: Mr. Lloyd for ‘ Once 
again, and ‘‘Good-bye, sweetheart; Mr. Foli for 
“The Oak,” and “Jack’s yarn;” Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington for the shadow -song from ‘“ Dinorah,” 
and “The old love,” &c., &. The fine weather 
made the grounds enjoyable, and the usual out-of- 
door pastimes, including dancing, kept the people 
as amused and as warm as they could wish. 

The long anticipated production of “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” the grand Lilliputian equestrian and spectacular 
pantomime, which formed so important a feature in the 
performance of Mr. Myers’s great establishment at 
Paris, took place on Aug. 28. The story has been 
ingeniously adapted to the resources of Mr. Myers’s 
great hippodrome ; the plot being so contrived as to 
give the opportunity for a grand ballet; a wolf chase 
by miniature hunters on Lilliputian ponies; a bal 
champétre by the fairy Good Heart, for which the circus 
ring is transformed into a beautiful garden, with 
copses, alleys, and flowers, and in which the guests 
are a host of children richly dressed to represent dis- 
tinguished visitors of all nations, and heroes and 
heroines of fairy lore; and a grand procession of little 
chariots each drawn by six tiny horses. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


There was no end of attraction on the Bank holiday— 
quadruped and biped, acrobatic and musical. Mr. 
Archer played some good music on the organ; and in 
the middle of the day there was a concert, when Mr. 
Pearson and Miss Edith Wynne sang their best songs 
in their best style, and the excellent orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Weist Hill, played several instrumental 
pieces weil worthy of the vocalists. Miss Wynne was 
encored in each of her twosongs. There were perform- 
ances in the theatre, and the bands of the Coldstream 
and Grenadier Guards played in the Central Hall, At 
half-past 6, all the available musical instruments gave 
Jullien’s ‘‘ British Army Quadrilles,” with great effect ; 
and balloon ascents, fireworks, and illuminations kept 
the sixty-thousand visitors amused till a late hour. 
Some of them stayed so late at the Palace that there 
was the greatest difficulty in getting home. Indeed, 
many who left by railway at reasonable times, were 
kept on the line, and did not reach their destination till 
the small hours. , 

Over 80,000 persons were present at the very suc- 
cessful police féte held at the Alexandra Palace. As 
many of the members of the Metropolitan and City 
police forces as could be spared from duty spent an 
enjoyable day in the Palave and grounds, a good pro- 
gram of amusements having been provided, including 
the performances of twelve divisional bands, athletic 
sports, a ballon ascent, and fireworks. The orphanage 
at Twickenham is mainly supported by regular contri- 
butions from the Metropolitan and City police. A 
singular accident happened to the balloon which started 
from the Palace as it was descending near Eltham. A 
bull made a run at it, but the aeronaut threw out 
ballast in time to enable him to rise out of the way. 
The bull ran against the grapnel rope, allowing the 
balloon to get free, but throwing Mr. Morton out of the 
car. He clutched the netting, however, and shortly 
afterwards was able to regain his place. 
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DRAMA. 


Mr. J. L. Toole concluded what he described as his 
most brilliant summer season in London at the Gaiety 
Theatre on the evening of August 9. Ina characteristic 
valedictory address, which evoked loud laughter, he ex- 
plained how he intended to spend his holidays, adding 
that while abroad he intended to write a thoroughly 
‘«‘ new and original’ comedy, and even though it might 
be ‘taken from the French,” he would bring it to the 
English, for their universal study of “Ici on Parle 
Francais.” Amongst the early winter revivals would be 
his own modest standard works, ‘‘ The Spelling Bee,” 
and ‘* Unele Dick's Darling,” ‘ Off the Line,” with 
“ Tottles.” Mr. Toole’s departure has enabled the 
management to revive Messrs. Simpson and Merivale’s 
drama, ‘‘ All for Her,” in which Mr. John Clayton 
sustained his original part of Hugh Trevor, supported 
by a company which, if in some respects weaker than 
that engaged in the original performance at the Holborn 
Theatre, is on the whole satisfactory. Mr. Clayton’s 
impersonation of Hugh Trevor is a powerful one, in spite 
of some eccentricities, and his grasp upon the sympathies 
of the house is never relaxed, from his first appearance 
as the half intoxicated defender of a frightened girl to 
his last one when he cheerfully mounts the scaffold and 
meets the doom from which he has saved his brother. 
Miss Baldwin also played her part very efficiently. 

At the Adelphi on Aug. 12 Mr. Boucicault’s “‘Arrah- 
na-Pogue” was revived with a success which promises a 
new career of popularity. Mr. ‘Boucicault’s original 
part of Shaun-the-Post is filled by Mr. J. C. Williamson, 
who brings to it all his very original powers. The cast 
included Miss Maggie Moore as the heroine, and Mr. 
Shiel Barry as Michael Feeny, while Mr. Emery, Mr. 
M‘Intyre, and Miss Hudspeth in their respective 
impersonations lend valuable aid. The revival is 
accompanied with picturesque and effective scenery by 
Mr. F. Lloyds. The piece was followed by a trifle 
entitled “Orson,” from the pen of Mr. Grattan, specially 
designed to display the talents of Master. and Miss 
Grattan, very clever little people who acted with spirit, 
and danced a minuet most gracefully. 

At the Globe Theatre a new version of ‘* Bleak House” 
has been brought out by Mr. Cave, in which Miss 
Jessie Garratt copies the walk, the manner, and the 
trick of voice of Miss Lee. All that can be said of 
Miss Garratt’s performance is that it has the merit of 
being without extravagance or offence, some of the 
other actors display utter ignorance of the true aim of 
the dramatic art. 

The Gaiety has opened the autumnal dramatic season 
with spirit, and notwithstanding that ‘‘ everybody ” is 
out of town, full audiences reward the bold enterprise. 
On Aug. 26, a new comic drama and a new burlesque, 
both from the prolific pen of Mr. Byron, were produced, 
as well as anew lever derideau by Mr. Soutar. ‘‘ The Bull by 
the Horns” is a farcical drama in which the author has 
provided himself, more suo, with a character to suit his 
peculiar idiosyneracies. The character is but slightly 
connected with the action of the piece, but is rendered 
indispensable to its progress by the frequent necessity 
for his good-natured interference in the affairs of the 
other personages. If anything is to be done, then he 
does not do it, he always arrives in time to suggest it to 
others. He befriends the worthy, baffles the wicked, 
helps the weak out of a scrape, and administers practical 





—— 


rebukes to those who would be hard upon their failings. 
Such a person in a play has a necessary tendency to 
reduce the importance of other personages, and thus to 
weaken the story. But this system of construction 
furnishes Mr. Byron with occasion for those ingenious 
witticisms and whimsical turns of thought by which he 
keeps an audience in good humour, and hence it has 
often secured him a great success. ‘‘ The Bull by the 
Horns” is unfortunately a weak piece of its kind. 
Nobody expects in a farcical drama any very substantial 
story ; but even the talents of Mr Byron cannot make 
a three act play out of the simple fact that two gentle- 
men are induced by a bachelor friend to give their exces- 
sively jealous wives a lesson by taking chambers in the 
Temple, and indulging in the habits of bachelors of a 
lively turn. Really this is the sum total of Mr. Byron’s 
plan. If the gentlemen’s lively proceedings had been 
visibly presented, some such fun as is deemed permis- 
sible in Palais-Royal comedies might, perhaps, have 
been extracted from the notion ; but Mr. Soutar and Mr. 
Royce, though amusing representatives of the hen- 
pecked husbands, really do little but assent to Mr. 
Byron’s proposal to eat an expensive dinner and drink 
champagne; while Miss E. Farren and Mrs. Leigh, as 
the excessively jealous wives, are by no fault of their 
own excessively jealous wives and nothing more. The 
unexpected discovery at the close of the middle act that 
a sponging Irish fellow-lodger of the roysterers, and a 
sentimental waiter, who takes the order for the dinner, 
are old flames of the two ladies, did not succeed en- 
tirely in averting tokens of dissatisfaction. The most 
amusing feature in the piece was Mr. Maclean’s rich and 
humorous performance of the Irish gentleman referred 
to; and Mr. Fawcett’s representation of the sentimental 
waiter also deserves praise as a sketch of character. In 
the operatic extravaganza entitled ‘‘ Little Don Cesar 
de Bazan; or, Mantana and the Merry Monarch,” Mr. 
Byron is far more successful in amusing his audience. 
It is a burlesque of the old school, in which parody and 
wild exaggeration constitute the prevailing spirit, and 
comic songs and dances are abundantly supplied. 
As the burlesque King Charles Mr. Terry provokes up- 
rourious laughter. Miss Farren as Don Cesar has also 
a wide field for her inexhaustible high spirits. With 
Miss Kate Vaughan as Maritana, Mr. Royce as Don 
José, Mr. Fawcett as Captain of the Guard, Miss Marian 
West as Lazarillo, and Mr. Leigh as the Marquis 
Rotondo, the extravaganza, which has been liberally 
mounted, creates much merriment. The music, which 
has been arranged by Herr Meyer Lutz, is lively and well 
chosen,though Wallace’s opera furnishes none of the 
melodies. 

The Haymarket will be re-opened on September 2, 
when Mr. John 8. Clarke will commence an engage- 
ment of seven nights as Dr. Pangloss, and Major Wel- 
lington de Boots, in the comedies of ‘* The Heir-at-Law ” 
and ** dA Widow Hunt.” 

It is computed that over 200,000 visitors have 
attended the Alhambra Theatre since the introduction 
of “Le Voyage dans la Lune” in April last, and the 
entertainment bids fair to be carried through the 
autumn. The Snow Ballet, with the four little swallows, 
and with Malle. Pitteri as principal danseuse, the Grand 
Ballet des Chimeres with Mdlle. Pertoldi as danseuse, 
the acting of Mr. Harry Paulton as Cosmos, Monarch 
of the Lunar Kingdom ; Mr. Hall as Cactus, “do with 
‘um ;” Mr. Stoyle as King, Mr. Rosenthal as Microscope, 
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and Mdme. Rose Bell as Caprice, and the excellent 
rendering of the music by Offenbach under the direction 
of M. Jacobi, have many admirers. 





THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDVOD. 


On August 22 the national gathering of Wales at 
Wrexham commenced. The Eisteddvod has brought 
together a vast assemblage from every district in Wales, 
and the greatest interest is manifested in the proceedings. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph presided, and amongst those 
present were Sir Watkin Wynn, M.P., Sir Julius 
Benedict, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. Watkin Williams, 
Q.C., M.P., and others. An immense pavilion, accom- 
modating ten thousand persons, has been erected in the 
town, and over six thousand persons attended the 
opening. The LEisteddvod proceedings commenced 
by the Mayor of Wrexham presenting the Bishop 
with an address. In acknowledging it his lord- 
ship traced the history of the EKisteddvod, remarking 
that bardism actually existed 750 years before the 
Christian era. Having spoken at considerable length 
upon the claims of Welshmen to have assistance from 
Government in order that a higher education might be 
giyen to their children, his lordship concluded by ex- 
pressing his hope that they would be prepared to sink 
their minor differences, and that they would labour 
hand and heart to obtain for their country those in- 
estimable advantages of a higher education, and he 
trusted that they would advance in knowledge and in 
virtue. The various competitions were gone through, 
of which there were thirty in the program. The prin- 
cipal one was the choral competition, open to choirs 
not exceeding a hundred and fifty voices, the prize 
being £100, and a gold baton value £10 for the con- 
ductor. Sir Julius Benedict and two other gentlemen 
were the adjudicators. Four choirs competed, viz., 
the Carnarvon Philharmonic Society, the Birkenhead 
Cambrian Society, the Penrhyn Choral Union, and the 
Dinorwic Choir. The pieces sung were, ‘‘ Ye nations 
offer’’ from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” and 
‘Achieved is the glorious work” from Haydn's 
‘‘ Creation.” Sir Julius Benedict complimented the 
choirs upon the manner in which they had rendered 
the above pieces, and eventually awarded the prize to 
the Birkenhead Choir. Above £1200 was taken at the 
gates, exclusive of the tickets sold in the town. 

The attendance at the Eisteddvod on the second day 
was not so large as on the first, but Welshmen are still 
flocking into the town by hundreds from all parts of 
the Principality. The day’s proceedings were com- 
menced with the holding of the Gorsedd, at which the 
discussion was carried on wholly in Welsh, and the 
matters disposed of were uninteresting. 'The president 
of the Eisteddvod was Major Cornwallis West, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Denbighshire, to whom an address of 
welcome was presented. Afterwards Mr. Osborne 
Morgan addressed the assembly and said he was highly 
pleased to find the Wrexham Eisteddvod a success. 
He was not sorry to see so many of his English friends 
there that day, for they might both learn and, he might 
also be allowed to say, unlearn something. There 
were many people who thought that it would be well 
to translate the Eisteddvod into English, and put on it 
a Saxon dress, but that would be like putting a tail 
coat on the Apollo Belvedere, or dressing the Venus de 





Medici in a tied-back skirt. He ventured to say that 
the Eisteddvod was the most humanising and elevating 
form of entertainment that the people had invented for 
themselves since the days of the Greeks. The English 
might laugh at their Kisteddvod, but he ventured to 
say that so long as the English newspapers: were 
obliged to keep a kicking column, in order to chronicle 
the assaults of husbands upon wives—aye, and the 
assaults of wives upon husbands, the Welshmen might 
thank God that their eccentricities did not run in that 
direction. The Eisteddvod was as much the natural 
growth of the soil as the heather that grew upon the 
mountain side. It was the work of the people them- 
selves. Therefore, let him tell their English friends 
who might come there, who at first might be disposed 
to ridicule those entertainments, that the literary and 
artistic efforts which the Histeddvodau fostered, rude 
and imperfect though they might be, had, nevertheless, 
weaned thousands from low and sensual pleasures, and 
had given them a taste for a beautiful, and noble, and 
pure ideal, and when they reflected upon that: he was 
sure they would agree with him that the Histeddvod 
was by no means a thing to be despised or laughed at, 
and he thought some of them might go so far as to 
regret that this Eisteddvod could not be transplanted 
into Saxon soil. The various competitions were then 
proceeded with, and lasted until a very late hour. The 
public interest was chiefly centred in the brass band 
contest, the prizes offered being £20, and a gold medal 
to the conductor. There were seven competing bands, 
three from Denbighshire, two from Cardiganshire, one 
from Monmouthshire, and one from Cumberland. The 
Monmouthshire (Tredegar) Band, led by Mr. Tidswell, 
won the prize. At the evening concert, the Mayor of 
Wrexham presided. The artists again including Sir 
Julius Benedict—who was the chief musical adjudicator 
during the day—Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. John 
Thomas, Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
others, the program including a selection from the 
‘« Messiah.” 

On the “chair day” of the Histeddvod a Gorsedd 
was held, at which it was decided to accept an invita- 
tion from Carnarvon to hold the national festival of 
1877 at that place. After the Gorsedd proceedings a 
procession met the president of the day, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, M.P. In his opening address Sir 
Watkin expressed his regret at the absence of the Prince 
of Wales. With reference to Kisteddvodau promoting 
the continuance of the Welsh language, those whom he 
was addressing were well acquainted with the beauties 
of the Welsh language, and would like, as he did, to 
see it maintained; but still he must remind them of 
the fact that a diversity of tongues was a punishment 
imposed upon the world after the Deluge. The Dean 
of Bangor and Mr. Morgan Lloyd, M.P., made short 
speeches. Mr. Brinley Richards said that a few years 
ago the Times, in an article describing an Eisteddvod, 
said it was a means of encouraging barbaric music 
and the twanging of harps. Now, he challenged all in 
that pavilion if what they had heard during the week at 
the Eisteddvod could be described as barbaric. It was 
the music of a civilised country, with the highest claims 
to art. A solemn incident occurred in the adjudication 
of the chief prize of the Eisteddvod for the best Welsh 
ode, ‘“‘ Helen Liwyddawg.” The ancient ceremony of 
chairing the successful bard could not be gone through, 
as he had died since he had sent in his composition. 
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The proceedings were in consequence of a mournful 
character. All the bards, retiring into an anteroom, 
returned with crape armlets. Over the bardic chair a 
pall was placed ; amidst the utmost silence the bards 
walked round the chair, afterwards forming, as before, 
a semicircle. Mdme. Edith Wynne, accompanied on 
the harp by Mr. John Thomas, then sang with much 
feeling, ‘‘ David of the White Rock,” a song composed 
by the successful bard, the late Mr. Thomas Jones, of 
Llangollen, whilst on his death-bed. The brass band 
also played the “‘Dead March.” It was stated that 
there were seven competitors for the chair prize. 
Amongst the competitions decided to-day were the 
following: the best carved oak chair prize, £10, Mr. 
John Morris, Llangollen; best translation of Shake- 
speare’s play “‘ As You Like It,” prize £10, the Rev. Dr. 
Jones Mostyn; best poem, subject, ‘‘ Death of Saul,” Mr. 
Manning, Swansea, (first), £5, and a gold medal; and 
Mr. Watkin Wynn, Carmarthen College (second), £2 
10s. and a silver medal. The pianoforte competition 
for boys—Best, J. R, Worrall, Birkenhead. Solo sing- 
ing, “O rest in the Lord” (‘ Klijah”)—Best, Mrs. 
Hellerman, Merthyr. The prize of £10 10s. and a gold 
medal for the best translation of Shakespeare’s ‘* Hamlet” 
was awarded to the Rev. J. A. Morris, Aberystwith ; 
best Harvest Home anthem, prize £8 and a silver 
medal, Mr. Emlyn Evans, Swansea. The evening 
concert was also a decided success, the artists who 
took part being Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Wynne, Mrs. 
Kate Wynne Matheson, Mrs. Miriam Williams, 
Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Brinley Richards, and 
others. 

On Angust 25 the Gorsedd was held, as usual, before 
the Eisteddvod. Degrees of ovates and bards having 
been conferred upon a number of persons, addresses 
were delivered by the bards. Subsequently the Gorsedd 
was ddjourned according to the ancient ceremonies, to 
Carnarvon in 1877. At mid-day a meeting was held 
at the Guildhall, when the chief events disposed of 
were the following :—English poem on a Welsh sub- 
ject, prize £5 and a silver medal, S. Manning, Swansea; 
second prize, £2 10s. and silver medal, Miss J. 
Williams, Chelsea. Essay on international communi- 
cation, prize £10 and a gold medal, Mr. Brittan, 
Holywell. New soprano song, prize £3,¢Mr. D. Emlyn 
Evans, Swansea. Best collection of North Wales 
minerals, prize £7 and a silver medal, Mr. T. D. Owen, 
Holywell. Choral competition for male-voice choir not 
to exceed fifty ; four choirs competed. The prize of £20 
was divided between the Liverpool Vocalists’ Union 
and the Carnarvon Orpheus Glee Club, gold medals 
being awarded to the leaders of both choirs. Bass 
Solo Singing—29 persons competed, and the winner of 
the first prize '(£2) was Mr. P. B. Mitchell, Car- 
marthen; and the second prize was divided between 
Messrs. Hobart, Liverpool, and Birt, Holywell. Mdme. 
Patey gave a special prize of £3 38s., for the best 
rendering ‘I cannot forget’ (Dolby), which was won 
by Miss Sauvage. The Ladies’ Choral prize for best 
rendering of ‘‘'The Lord be a lamp,” Sir Julius Bene- 
dict’s oratorio of ‘‘ St. Peter,” was competed for by the 
Rhos and Broughton choirs. The first prize of £50 
and a gold medal was awarded to the Rhos party; and 
the second prize of £80 and a similar medal to the 
other choir. A prize of £25 and a gold medal for the 
best scientific account of the origin and growth of the 
Welsh language was withheld. Mr. T. Rhys, M.A., 





her Majesty's Inspector of Schools for Denbighshire 
and Flintshire, one of the adjudicators, declared that 
though four essays had been _ received, this 
was the third time within the last few years that 
he had adjudicated on competitions of that sort without 
being able to award a prize. The Eisteddvod itself was 
a subject he should like to see handled in a masterly 
way, but to any one looking at it as it was the fact must 
be patent that it was not a meeting of learned men, 
but a popular institution, drawing its support mainly 
from the working classes. From that class came its 
frequenters, and from that class it drew all its com- 
petitors. Judged from that point of view, they could 
not fail to be proud of it, but it at the same time 
followed that a scientific account of the origin of the 
Welsh language could not be looked at as coming with- 
in the sphere of Histeddvod competition. The fact was 
that there were not half a dozen men in the United 
Kingdom who could do justice to it. What he com- 
plained of was, that he found the writers in these com- 
petitions still treating exploded fictions and absurd 
fancies as historical facts. The Kisteddvod should itself 
set the example of repudiating such things, for the 
Welsh people were ready to listen to the truth re- 
specting Welsh history and the history of the Welsh 
language. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the Welsh National Eisteddvod of 1876. 

In the evening another very successful concert was 
held, at which Mdme. Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Miss 
Miriam Williams, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and 
others took part. 








THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The first Birmingham Musical Festival in 1768 
produced £299 7s. 4d,; the last in 1878 realized £6577. 
During this period of 106 years, the General Hospital 
has received from Festival funds the sum of 
£102,781. In addition to this, the noble organ in the 
Town Hall (valued at more than £5000) and an exten- 
sive musical library are the property of the hospital, 
the cost having been defrayed out of the Festival 
receipts. The mention of the organ reminds us that 
its pitch has been lowered for the present year's Festival, 
chiefly for the purpose of securing the services of Mr. 
Sims Reeves; this gentleman, however, does not sing 
at the Festival. It was not till 1834 that these 
gatherings attained the importance we now attach to 
them, but in that year the new Town Hall was used 
for the performances, and proved its absolute fitness for 
musical purposes. As combining admirable acoustic 
qualities with accommodation for large assemblies, this 
hall has never been surpassed. Taken as a whole the 
present year’s Festival bids fair to be a great success ; 
certainly no pains have been spared to ensure it. Sir 
Michael Costa will be the conductor for the tenth time. 
The orchestra numbers about 140 performers. The 
string band alone comprises 108 instrumentalists ; 28 
first violins, headed by M. Sainton; 26 second violins, 
with Mr. Willy as principal ; 20 violas (principal, Mr. 
Doyle); 17 violoncellos (principal, M. Lasserre); and 
the same number of double basses (principal, Mr. 
White). The wood-wind band is doubled, consisting of 
four flutes, headed by M. Svendsen, and the »ame 
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number of oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, with MM. 
Dubrucq, Lazarus, and Wotton respectively as prin- 
cipals. The chorus will comprise upwards of 860 
voices : 96 sopranos, 92 altos, 88 tenors, and 88 basses. 
The solo vocalists are: Mdlles. Titiens and Albani; 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Patey, and Trebelli- 
Bettini; Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Santley, Sig. Foli, 
and Mr. C. Tovey. Mr. Stimpson will preside at the 
organ as heretofore. The brass band comprises two 
trumpets (principal, Mr. T. Harper), four horns (prin- 
cipal, Mr. Mann), besides two cornets, three trombones, 
and ophicleide. ‘hen there is a contra-fagotto, the 
usual double drums, side drum, triangle, and bass 
drum, and two harps. Many of the past Festivals at 
Birmingham have given commissions to composers, the 
chief having been Mendelssohn’s “ Flijah” in 1846, 
conducted by himself. ‘ St. Paul,” was given at Bir- 
mingham in 1837, and his ‘* Lobgesang ” in 1840—both 
conducted by himself. But for the premature death 
of Mendelssohn in 1847, ‘* Christus” would doubtless 
have been produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1849 under the composer's direction. The Chevalier 
Neukomm also wrote several works for the Birmingham 
Festivals. Sir Michael Costa was appointed conductor 
of these Festivals in 1848, and brought out here his first 
first oratorio, ‘ Eli,” in 1855, and his second, 
** Naaman,” in 1864, he is now engaged on a third. 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's sacred cantata, “ The 
Woman of Samaria,” was brought out here in 1867 ; 
Sir Julius Benedict's ‘St. Peter” in 1870, and Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan's “ The Light of the World” at the last 
Festival in 1873. Various secular cantatas have also 


been written for these festivals, among them Mr. Henry 
Smart’s “ Bride of Dunkerron,” and Mr. Arthur Sulli- 
van's Kenilworth,” both in 1864; Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
** Ancient Mariner” in 1867; the same composer's 


** Paradise and the Peri,’”’ and Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s 
** Nala and Damayanti” in 1870; and Mr. Randegger’s 
‘* Fridolin’ in 1873. Local rehearsals of the music to 
be performed have been long going on, and band re- 
hearsals have been held at St. George’s Hall, in London. 
A full general rehearsal, with solo singers, orchestra 
and chorus takes place in the Birmingham Town Hall 
on Aug 28. ‘The festival opens on Tuesday August 29, 
with ‘* Elijah,” and on that evening M. I’. H. Cowen’s 
cantata, ‘ I'he Corsair,” is produced for the first time. 
On Wednesday morning the chief novelty of the Festival 
will be performed : the new oratorio, ‘‘ The Resurrection,” 
specially composed by Professor G. A. Macfarren. 
“The Resurrection’ will be preceded by Handel’s 
‘* Occasional” overture, Mendelssohn’s hymn, ‘“ Hear 
my prayer,” an organ solo by Mr. Stimpson, and Hum. 
mel’s offertorium, ‘‘ Alma Virgo,” the soprano solos in 
the hymn and the offertorium to be sung by Mdlle. 
Albani. Wednesday evening’s program will include 
Herr Gade’s new cantata “ Zion,” another of the new 
works commissioned for the festival, and a miscel- 
laneons selection. Thursday morning will be devoted 
to the ‘ Messiah,” and on that evening Niels Gade’s 
cantata, ‘‘ The Crusaders"’ will be given for the first 
time in England. On Friday morning Spohr’s “ Last 
Judgment,” will be followed by Wagner's “ Das Leibes- 
mahl der Apostel”’ (** The Last Supper ’’) and Beethoven's 
first Mass in C. In the evening Mendelssohn’s “ St. 
Paul” will terminate the festival. 

As we go to press we hear of the highly successful 
performance of the “ Elijah.” The Town Hall was 





filled in every part. The overture and the choruses 
went magnificently; Mdme. Lemmeus - Sherrington, 
Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Mdme, 
Patey, executed their music to perfection. The trio 
‘“‘ Lift thine eyes,’ and the contralto solo, “‘O rest in 
the Lord,” (Mdme. Patey) were encored. Mr. Lloyd 
sang ‘‘ If with all your hearts,” with profound feeling. 
Mr. Santley was encored in “For the mountains.” 
The “ Sanctus ” quartet and chorus were alsa encored. 

Mr. Cowen’s cantata, given in the evening, was suc- 
cessful. Among novelties in his accompaniment may 
be noticed the guitar passages admirably played by 
Mrs. Sidney Pratten. 








THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


It is intended that the Three Choirs Festival of this 
year shall be a strong protest against the last Worcester 
Festival. 

‘I'he Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Prince and Princess Christian, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge are the royal patrons at the head of the list ; the 
Lord Lieutenant of Herefordshire, Lord Bateman, is 
the President, and the Vice-Presidents are the Bishops 
of Hereford (who will preach the sermon), Gloucester, 
and Worcester, as also the Lord Lieutenant of Wor- 
cestershire, Earl Beauchamp. 

The number of Stewards is greater than ever before 
—118; each of these contributes five pounds towards 
the expenses. The Mayors and Corporations of each 
of the three cities will attend at the Cathedral in state. 

There will be five performances in the Cathedral ; 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” on Tuesday morning (Sept. 
12), and in the evening Handel's ‘ Samson,” and the 
first part of Haydn's ‘“ Creation;’ Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment”’ and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
will be given on Wednesday morning; on Thursday 
the oratorio ** The Raising of Lazarus,” by Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, will be performed under the composer's 
direction ; after, Gounod’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia’? Mass in G, 
and the ‘ Hallelujah” from Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of 
Olives ;’ on Friday morning the ‘ Messiah” will be 
performed. 

There will be three evening concerts in the Shire 
Hall: the first on Sept. 18, when a selection from 
Weber's ‘‘ Oberon” and the “ Pastoral Symphony” of 
Beethoven will be given; at the second concert, on 
Sept. 14, Mozart's “‘ Jupiter Symphony,” and Rossini’s 
overture, ‘‘ William Tell,” will be played; and on Friday 
evening, the 15th, the Festival will terminate with a 
selection of classical chamber compositions. 

The principal vocalists are Mdme. Titiens, Miss B. 
Griffiths, and Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini and Miss Enriquez; Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. May- 
brick. ‘The band and chorus will be on the usual scale. 
M. Sainton will be the solo violinist ;-Mr. Done. of 
Worcester Cathedral, and Mr. C. Harford Lloyd, of 
Gloucester Cathedral, will be the organists, and the 
latter will be the pianoforte accompanist. The con- 
ductor and hon. secretary of the Festival is Mr. 
Townshend Smith, the organist of Hereford Cathedral. 

At the early morning services in the Cathedral, works 
by Gibbons, Croft, 5. Wesley, Dr. Wesley, and the 
living composers Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, Sir John 
Goss, Dr. Stainer, and Mr. E. J. Hopkins, will be per- 
formed, with full chorus. 
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NEW MUSIv. 


(J. F. Borsonirzxy. | , 
Two-Part School Songs. (Second Set.) With Pianoforte Guid- 
ance, ad lib. Composed and Dedicated to the Advanced 
Singing Classes by J. F. Borscurrzxy. 

There can be no question.of the merits of Mr. Borschitzky’s 
system as carried out by himself, nor of the excellence and fitness 
of the music he composes for his pupils. The present collection 
seems quite as well adapted for its purpose as previous works from 
the same pen, and equally indicates an acute and earnest labourer 
in a mest worthy cause. 

[Cuappenty & Co.] 
A Set of Quadrilles on Nursery Rhymes. 
Fox. Arranged by Epwanp R. Terry. 

It is not easy to set new tunes to Nursery Rhymes, but possibly 
the rhythm in quadrille dancing may reconcile the juveniles to 
accompanying themselves with the old words to strange music. 
The effect with sprightly children of this nursery set will be bright 
and striking, though all the melodies are not within the ordinary 
range of a child’s voice. 


Composed by Gzoncr 


Les Belles Viennoises. Valse. By Anpirt. 

The talented and mercurial conductor of the Promenade Concerts 
has produced a new waltz which, performed by his band, has 
literally taken the audience by storm. Arranged as we have it 
here for the pianoforte, it is sure to be most popular in private 
circles, though from its structure it may not rival the ‘* Bacio,” 
or the “ Ardita.” Apart from its merits as a dance, it isa good 
pianoforte piece, and a useful alternative with more sober cum- 
positions. 

{Lamporn Cock. } 


Romance. For Violoncello and Pianoforte. 


Composed by C. A. 
RaNkEN. 


A tasteful and melodious composition, well phrased, and giving 
ample «scope to the violoncellist to expound and intensify the 
sentiment of the air. Nor is it a mere accompanied solo; the 
pianoforte abounds in elegant passages, which contrast well with 
those for the ’cello. As a whole the work is symmetrical and 
satisfactory. 


‘* Fleeting Sorrow.” Song. The Words translated from H. Hernz. 
The Music by E. J. Danvers. 
Heine’s beautiful thought is fairly rendered in the English 
translation, and the music is appropriate and sufficiently unob- 
trusive to permit the vocalist to express what the words convey. 


The key is F, 2-4 alternating with common time, the compass B 
to D, ten notes. 


“A Last Look.” 


Song. Written and Composed by Mrs. W. D. 
Witson. 


A pretty setting, ballad-wise, of pleasing verses, whose merit is 
guaranteed by their having appeared in the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 
Key G, common time, compass the octave D to D. 

(Cramer & Co. } 
Gavotte in C. By Mitton Wettinas. 

We do not know the composer, and of his work—the modern 
imitation of an old dance-tune—we can only say that their name is 
legion, and if the want of quasi-antiques ever existed, it has been 
more than supplied. Mr. Wellings has been as successful as most 
of his neighbours. 


Maiche des Guides. 
Forbes. 


A capital march, light and dashing, and telling a tale of its own . 


without slavish imitation of popular and successful models. We 
can recommend it as grateful and refreshing to any player. 


Pour le Piano, Composée par GroreE 





“The Gift of Tears.” Song. Written by Frep. E. Wratrnerty, 
M.A. The Music composed by Josern L. Rorcxgu. 

An elegant though a sad conceit is expanded with much taste 
and feeling in Mr. Weatherly’s verses ; and Mr. Roeckel has done 
his best to bring out and enhance the sentiment by his music. 
Ministering Angels, and a mother and baby, poor and dead, who 
are made the means of conferring’an additional blessing on a more 
fortunate infant of the higher class, will be sufficient to evoke no 
end of drawing-room sympathy, and well rendered the song will 
prove irresistible. We must, however, confess a taste for some- 
thing more lively and more wholesome. But there is a time for 
everything. 

"Sing Again, Ye Happy Children!” 


Song. Written by H. F. 
Duncan. 


Composed By Josern L. Rorcxen. 

A quasi-sacred song, its chief point being an illusion to our 
Lord’s blessing of children. It is a masterly composition, and 
appeals obviously to universal sympathies. The melody is strik- 
ing, and the accompaniment all that can be desired. The original 
key is E flat, with a compass of ten notes E to G, 3-4 time. An 


edition is published in C, a third lower, for contralto or baritone 

voices. 

‘ Never Forgotten!” Ballad. Written by Henry P. Lysrs. 
Composed by Gaston Serrerre. 

A pleasing ballad melody in the well-known four-crotchet time, 
which Balfe and Wallace used so often and so effectively for their 
purpose. Some original though simple touches in the accompani- 
ment display the composer’s taste and skill. The key is C, the 
compass D to F, ten notes. 
‘©O Slumber and Dream.” 

by J. OrrenBacu. 


Written by H. B. Fannie. Composer 
This ‘Song of the Chimes” is very simple and very pleasing, 
and it is within the power of any singer of moderate cultivation to 
produce legitimate and striking effect. The little bit of realism 
in the chimes is introduced with great taste. The key is G, 6-8 
time, compass D toG. There is an edition in F, a note lower. 


“Oh! Wind that blows across the Sea!” Song. Written by 
H. B, Farnire. Composed by J. Orrennacn. 

A very good specimen of the composer’s quiet and delicate 
manner, the music being admirably fitted to the verse. There is 
no effort apparent, while the individuality, as it were, of the song, 
cannot be questioned.. Written for a tenor voice, the key is A flat, 
8-4 time, with a range of eleven notes from E to A; an edition is 
also published a third lower, in F. 

[R. Cocss & Co.] 
La Poule. By J.P. Rameau. Arranged for the Pianoforte by J. 
AnpRE. 

This is a capital sketch, full of humour, and admirably worked 
out. It will take good playing to bring out both sides of it—the 
purely musical and the imitative or suggestive. Mr. André has 
arranged it exceedingly well for the pianoforte, and he has marked 
the fingering throughout. Young students will be both amused 
and profited by La Poule. 


Gavotte. By P. Martini. 
Anprf. 

A fine old dance-tune, with the quaint counterpoint of the period- 

It is an excellent study for delicacy and independence of fingering. 


“Summer Friends.” Song. Written by M. X. Hayes. The 
Music composed by Crro Prxsvtt. 

The authoress of the words takes a very unkind view of our old 
friends the Swallows, and reproaches them for what they can’t 
help. If she would provide them with great-coats and gratuitous 
restaurants, no doubt they might be induced to winter with us. 
The verse is pretty and lyrical, and the Chevalier Pinsuti has been 
very happy in its setting: fresh melody with piquant accompani- 
ment always seemsat his command. The key is C, common time, 
compass ten notes, C to E. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by J. 
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** Never Again.’ Song. Written by Miss Procter. The Music 
composed by Atrrep Scorr Garry, 

We do not think these lines of Miss Procter the best adapted for 
alight drawing-room song: and their intensity has hardly been 
appreciated in Mr, Gatty’s setting. Still his melody is simple and 
taking, and the rest must depend on the singer. The key is C, 2-4 
time, compass C to D. 

Howarp & Co. } 
Tarantella. Yor Pianoforte. 

Bright and lively, and here and there quaint, this tarantella 
runs on merrily throughout. It is not over difficult, and will pay 
for a little trouble in getting up. 


Ballad. 


Composed by Wiiu1am BLAKELEY. 


The Flower and the Hope. 
Musie by Crro Pinsvutt. 


Words by Vivian GrawaMe. 


A good specimen of this very successful composer, who has fitted 
the words with a really beautiful melody, with a tasteful yet not 
overloaded accompaniment. The key is G, common time, the com- 
pass D to G, eleven notes. 


“* Flowers, we love Thee.’’ Vocal Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
The Words by Epwarp J, Giri. Composed by Epwarp Lanp. 

A pretty and melodious duet, with solos for each voice; the 

accompaniment is simple and effective. 
Sraxtey Lucas, Weser & Co.} 

Fair Ellen. Ballad of E. Getnei. Composed by Max Bruca. 

The Ballad of Geibel on the relief of Lucknow, narrating the 
despair of the garrison, and their unexpected relief, with the 
Highlander’s pipes, and ‘“*‘ The Campbells are coming,” and “ Fair 
Ellen"’ leaning on a cannon, and afterwards raising England’s 
flag from the dust and bearing it into the melée, forms a good 
subject for a short cantata. It is well treated by the composer, 
who makes the most of the dramatic iucidents, and writes nervously 
and well. It is set for soprano and baritone solo, with chorus and 
orchestra; and judging by the indications on the pianoforte accom- 
paniment to the vocal score, very great care has been taken with 
the band-parts. The work is well worth the attention of our 
amateur societies, many of which are capable of getting it up with 
the minimum of professional assistance. There is a little oddity 
here and there about the English version of Geibel’s verse. 


Com- 
Arranged for a Pianoforte 


John Farmer's Second Set of Nursery Rhyme Quadrilles. 
posed for Orchestra and Voices. 
Duet and Voices. 


There is considerable ingenuity in this composition, and well 
performed it will be both effective and humorous. It is, however, 
rather above the power of young children, and will not enlist 
much sympathy from those of larger growth, so as to induce them 
to get it up. Long evenings and large families may make it an 
agreeable relaxation where music and dancing form regular 
pastimes. 


“On a Faded Violet.” Song. 
composed by C. H. Trorne. 
It would be unjust to deny merit to this song, but we think its 
form a mistake ; the melody is too skippy, and there is a want of 
repose musically which is indicated by the verse. Tastes, however, 
may differ, and much depends on the singer. Key E minor, 3-4 
time, compass G to E, thirteen notes. 
[Simpson & Co.) 
“ Historical Song of all the Kings and Queens of England.” Song. 
Words revised by Canotrve Batts. Arranged by R. ANDREWs- 
A useful catalogue of monarchs for children, who may learn 
their names and order of succession with ease, while singing the 
Historical Song to its lively and nicely arranged little tune. Each 
monarch is restricted to a line, excepting Her present Majesty, 
whose comparative merits are by no means recognised by the 
double allowance of two lines. 


Written by SHetuey. Music 








{Weekes & Co. } 
Song. Words by Rrra. Music by Orro Boorn. 
The verses are very pretty though sad in their conclusion, and 
Mr. Booth’s music is appropriate and telling—a little too much 
elaborated perhaps here and there for the simple story it illus- 
trates. But if this be a fault, it is a fault in the right direction: 
The key is E flat, 3-4 time, and the compass 12 notes, C to G. 


** Fancies.” 


[J. Wruxiams. } 
En Avant. Moreeau Brillant. Pour Piano. 
A good and sparkling galop, with here and there some novelty 
in the treatment. It makes an interesting pianoforte piece, and 
for students the fingering is marked where wanted. 
The Verbena. Valse de Salon. 
SMALLWoop. 


Par J. WINKELHAUS. 


For the Pianoforte. By Wituiam 


Mr. Smallwood writes specially for the young, and for those who 
like to take things easy. There are good rhythm and pleasing 
melody in this waltz. 


La Perle du Rivage. Valse Brillante. Pour Piano. Par E, 


Nouer. 
An elegant and tuneful valse de concert, not difficult, and 
written specially with a view to pianoforte effects. It is worthy the 


attention of really good players. 
Tancredi de Rosstn1. Pour Piano, Par 


J. LeyBacn. 


Transcription brillante. 


The chief airs in Rossini’s neglected opera (including of course 
the “Di tanti”) are strung together with much taste, and the 
whole composition is kept within moderate limits. It is a good 
show piece. 


Carillon de Louis XIV. 
NEUSTEDT. 


(1648.) Pourle Piano, Par CHarues 
The old chime-tune is capitally arranged for the piano: it tells 
its own tale, even without the suggestive title. It will provea 
very popular piece, we should think, both with playerstand those 
who hear them. 
Silver Threads among the Gold. 
for the Piano. By W. Kune. 
An effective transcription, brilliant without being difficult, and 
distinguished by Mr. Kuhe’s usual taste and knowledge. The 
pianoforte version is likely to be as popular as its original. 


Popular Ballad. Transcribed 








PROVINCIAL, 


The annual Anglesey National Eisteddvod concluded its hree 
days’ session at Llangefni, on August 1, the presidents’ chairs 
having been filled by Mr. Davies (the county member), the Dean 
of Bangor, Colonel Bramston Smith (High Sheriff), and Captain 
Berney. The chief choral prizes were won by Carnarvon choirs, 
a quarrymen’s band from the same district being victorious in the 
band contests. Mr. Lewes, of Holland Arms, took the principal 
literary prize. 


In order to prevent the outbreak of fire in Rochester Cathedral 
the Dean and Chapter have drawn up and circulated a stringent 
code of regulations to be observed by all persons connected with 
the cathedral. The regulations forbid the use of naked lights 
within the cathedral, and when lights are required they are to be 
used under the direction of the senior verger. The Dean and 
Chapter have had the water mains brought into the cathedral, 
these being always kept charged at high pressure both by day and 
night. The necessary supplies of hose, liydrants, &c., are also at 
hand, ready for being attached to the water pipes, should a fire at 
any time burst out. 


An Opera Bouffe company appeared at the Brighton Theatre on 
Aug. 14. Malle. D’Anka sustained the title-réle in Offenbach’s 
‘‘ Grand Duchess of Gerolstein”’ with general efficiency. Lecocq’s 
favourite opera ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot,” was played on the 
18th—Madlle. D’Anka’s benefit. As Lange, Mdlle. D’Anka was 
successful, The more objectionable points of the character were 
judiciously subdued. Indeed the opera has been carefully over- 
hauled r feoeomery there was nothing to offend any one, and 
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the pretty music was doubtless rendered all the more accept- 
able to the audience. The boudoir scene, for instance, was 
artistic and effective without being suggestive or objectionable. On 
Monday, the 21st, Mdlle. Beatrice and a comedy-drama company 
made their appearance ia the French play, ‘‘ Love and Honour; or, 
MonsieurAlphonze.” On the 28th Miss Jenny Lee appeared in 
her well-known character, “ Jo,” in “* Bleak House.” There seems 
no lack of variety in theatrical fare under Mrs. Chart’s régime. 


The valuable collection forming the Buckingham Museum of 
Arms has been presented to the mayor and town council for the 
benefit of the town. 


The unveiling of the statue of the late M. Van de Weyer, for 
many years Belgian Minister at the Court of St. James, will take 
place on Sunday, the I6th September, at Louvain, his native place. 
A cantata composed for the occasion will be executed by 800 per- 
formers. It is announced that Mdme. Van de Weyer and other 
members of the family will be present. 


Malle. Albani is engaged by the Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
to sing in Benedict’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia ” in December. 

A statue of the Prince Consort, executed in white marble, by 
Foley, has arrived at the Cambridge Fitzwilliam Museum, and the 
unveiling, it is said, will take place in November. 

Speaking at a Forester’s dinner the other night, the Mayor of 
Hereford, Mr. Shellard, said the corporations of Worcester and 
Gloucester would attend the musical festival in September almost 
to a man. There was every reason to expect that this year’s 
Festival of the Three Choirs would be marked by one of the 
largest attendances that had been known at any musical festival 
in the kingdom. 

A three-act comedy, entitled “ Bob Bragshaw,” by William 
Brown, of Manchester, the author of the successful comedietta 
‘‘ Married from School,” has been produced at the Opera House, 
Stockport, and was a decided success. 


A memorial bust of the late A. G. Stevens, the sculptor, who 
resided at Sheffield for some years, has this week been presented 
to the free library and museum of that town. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Miss Thompson's picture ‘ Balaclava,” during its three 
months’ stay at the galleries of the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street, was visited by nearly 50,000 persons. The picture is now 
exhibited at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and will be afterwards on view 
in most of the large towns of the north. 


At the recent sale of the library of the late Rev. C. H. Crauford, 
rector of Oldswindford, copies of three editions of ‘* Walton’s 
Angler” realised £100. 


The managers of the Paris theatres have closed their establish- 
nents, excepting those which are sub-rented from the Ist June 
to the 14th September. The Odéon, Opéra Comique, and the 
Théatre Lyrique are closed for two months; and for that period 
there only remain open the Opéra and the Thédtre-Frangaise, 

The Paris Conservatoire de Musique has just lost one of its 
most distinguished professors by the retirement of the violinist 
Alard. 


The Paris Opera has arranged its prospectus for the Exhibi- 
tion season of 1878. ‘‘ Polyeucte,” by Gounod, and ‘ Francoise 
de Rimini,” by Ambroise Thomas, will be put on the stage 
with great splendour. 


The appointment of M. Carvalho to the management of the 
Paris Opéra Comique has been confirmed by the Minister of 
Fine Arts. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has voted 840,000fr. to the 
Opéra; the subvention to the Opéra Comique has been raised to 
240,000fr.; and to the Théatre Lyrique to 200,000fr. The grant 
to the Conservatoire is augmented by 23,500fr. 


The Emperor of Austria has subscribed 1000fr. for the complete 
edition of Mozart’s works, shortly to be published. 


The death is announced of Mdlle. Fanny Pelletan at the age of 
forty-six. She was the originator of an edition, with notes, of 
Gluck’s operas, which is still unfinished. 


The Vokes family have left New York, and will appear in 
lreland during the month of September, pass October in Scotland, 
and return to England in November. 





Miss Neilson has been playing at Manchester at the Prince's 
Theatre. In September she will appear for ten nights at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and afterwards for a similar term at 
the Gaiety, Dublin. 


The interesting picture of ‘‘ Mrs. Fry,” lately exhibited at the 
Royal Academy by Mrs. E. M. Ward, has been sent to Osborne, 
and has been honoured by her Majesty with a private inspection. 
This work is about to be engraved. 


The Bouffes-Parisions Theatre is to re-open on the Ist Sep- 
tember with “ Hstelle et Némorin,” a three-act operetta by M. de 
Jallais, the music by M. Hervé. 


Rossi is playing “ Othello” at Lyons with a fair amount of 
success. 

The Communal Council of Brussels has voted MM. Calabrési 
and Stoumon, managers of the Monnaie Theatre, a subsidy of 
50,000fr. to enable them to bring out ‘ Picolino” and “ Aida” 
during the coming winter. 


The tenor Masini, who was so successful at Paris in Verdi's 
‘* Requiem” and ‘ Aida,” has obtained a great success in the 
latter at the Malibran Theatre of Venice. 


Mdme. Nilsson’s performances are causing great excitement 
in Sweden. The cathedral at Stockholm was thrown open to her, 
failing a sufficiently large concert room, and at the demand of the 
king, Mdme, Nilsson, who had arranged to sing in concerts only, 


has agreed to appear as Marguerite in Gounod’s * Faust” in the 
Theatre Royal. 


Dr. Moxey, better known as Leo Ross, has been appointed to 


the Chair of Elocution at the New College at Edinburgh, under the 
Fulton Endowment. 


The Théatre-Francais has engaged for three years a young actor 
named Volmy, nineteen years of age, of marvellous promise. 


Mrs. Hermann Vezin has arranged with Mr. F. B. Chatterton 
for the ensuing season at Drury Lane to appear as Queen 


Elizabeth in “ Richard the Third,” and in other Shakespearean 
parts. 


‘Le Baiser”’ is the title of a new opera written by Félix Pardon, 
the Belgian composer. 


It is arranged that the second Silesian Festival shall be held in 
July next year at Hirschberg. The programs will include the 
oratorio ‘* Samson” and Beethoven's ninth symphony, 

Giuglio Ricordi, formerly publisher in Milan, has been invested 
with the order of Charles III., by the King of Spain, in considera- 
tion of his services rendered to the Musical Conservatoire at Madrid. 

A series of four Chamber-Music Concerts will be given at the 


Langham Hall by Herr Herman Franke in October and November 
next. 


M. Félicien David, the composer, has been taken ill at Saint 
Germain, and his condition is such as to give cause for uneasi- 
ness. 


After a recent musical performance given before the King of 
Holland at the Loo, his Majesty nominated Mr. de Jong Knight of 
the Order of the Oaken Crown. 


The collection of paintings known as) the Dulwich Gallery is 
being removed for temporary exhibition at the Bethnal Green 
Museum, during the repairs about to be executed at Dulwich 
College. 

The Scalvini company has just brought out in Rome an ex- 
travaganza called ** Angellino Belverde,’* with music by Offenbach, 


Strauss, and others. The piece is said to be most magnificently 
mounted. 


A three-act comedy by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, entitled 
“J Ami Fritz,” will be produced at the Théatre Francais during 
the coming winter. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti, Mdme. Pauline Lucea, and Madlle. Bianca 
will be principal prime donne during the next Italian Opera season 
at St. Retersburg. Nicolini is one of the first tenors. 


The statue in bronze of the late Sir James Simpson, by Mr. 
William Brodie, R.S.A., will be ready for erection in Edinburgh 
about the beginning of October. 


M. Faure, the baritone, is staying in Paris for a few days, before 
starting for a starring tour in the provinces, 


M. Offenbach has handed to the publisher Colmann Lévy the 


manuscript of a volume in which will be related the journey of the 
composer in America. 
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Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 
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CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 


25. The Opera Season of 1876.—Art Foundations. By Caartes Luxy.— 
‘* Blind Tom” at Home.—The Balfe Memorial.—Tale of a Skeleton.— 
Meeting of Drury Lane Renters.—Philharmonic Society.—Musical Union.— 
Roya! Academy of Music.—Distribution of Prizes.—Death of Mr. Ransford. 
—Concerts.—Drama.—Musical Progress.—The late Mr. Mudie.—Mr, Gye’s 
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—Royal Albert Hall.—Reviews of New Music, &e,—Miscellaneous.— 


Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 
G A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
Ve A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
be hired. —London: J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Btreet, W. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
\ Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paria, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisiuc. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New ani Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 











rNHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 
engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, 





“~ SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 








J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


FRENCH POLISH REVIVER. 


INVENTED BY GEORGE WATTS. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Furniture, and Leather of 
every Description. 


TP\HIS Polish has for many years, been in use in 

THE LARGEST PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSES IN 
THE KINGDOM, and given the greatest satisfaction. It excels 
other Revivers, and differs from Furniture Creams, &c., as while 
they concentrate accumulating dust, &c., this Polish Removes 
all dirt, producing, at the same time, A MOST BRILLIANT 
POLISH. 





‘*We have recently seen tested a bottle of this ‘ Reviver,’ and have been much 
surprised to find with how small an expenditure, both of labour and the liquid, a 
really brilliant polish could be obtained. The Reviver is in constant use in 
more than one of the lerge London pianoforte firms.”—Times, July 23rd, 1870. 

** This ‘ Reviver’ is a desideratum in every household where the appearance 
of the furniture is considered. ‘Easy of application, and all that can be 
desired in its results.’"—Herald, July 80th, 1870. 

“This ‘ Reviver,’ after one trial, will need no further recommendation ; it 
will be looked upon as a sine qua non by every householder.”"—Daily News, 
August 2nd, 1870. 

* Easy of application, lasting in its results, economical in its cost, and non- 
injurious to the article on which it is used.””—Guardian, August 3rd, 1870. 

“Cramer's ‘French Polish Reviver” differs materially from other articles 
having the rame objects, It does not simply freshen the old polish, but forms 
on the original surface a new deposit; the same manipulation removing the 
dirt and defects, and—by a mere reversal of the friction material—producing a 
brilliant and lasting polish in a few seconds. It will prove a real boon to 
housekeepers as a ready aind inexpensive means of cleaning and embellishing 
articles of furniture.”—Orchestra, June 9th, 1871. 


Manvractvrers—J. B. Cramer & Co., 64, West Street, and 88, 
Western Road, Brighton.—Wuo.esaLe anp Retaw. Lonpon 
Acrents—Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. ; Messrs. Metzler & Co. ; 
Messrs. H. Brooks and Co. ; and J. Scrutton. 





Price ls., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 
".* Every Bottle guaranteed ; if not approved, the full amount will be refunded. 
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NV AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 





MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


————— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





~TAPLETON AND CO., Established for the Purpose of 
kK # Stk, and supplying to Private Families, Messes, Clubs, etc., 
GENULNE WINES and SPIRITS, at moderate and reasonable Prices, direct 
trom the Growers and Shippers. 
Offices: 203, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON, Corner of Conduit-street. 
N.B.—No connection with any company or other firm. 
Current Price List, 1876, post free. 


[IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

T. W. STAPLETION and CO. beg to inform their Patrons and the Public 
generally that this being the most favourable opportunity that has occurred 
during the last six years for reducing the price of Claret, they have, with this 
object in view, personally visited the various Wine Districts in France, and have 
succeeded in obtaining a very large supply of Claret on exceptionally favourable 
terms, which will enable thom to offer their PURE BORDEAUX. in future, at 
a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE, viz., 12s. per dozen, instead of 14s., and 
£10 10s. per hogshead, instead of £12 as heretofore. 





T W. STAPLETON and CO.S WINE TARIFF. By 
Se Custom House Reports THE LARGEST IMPORTERS IN ENGLAND 
(not supply:ng the trade). Duty Paid in 1875 being on Seventy Thousand Four 
Hundred and Fifty-one gallons. 


187 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 12s. per dozen, or £10 


10s. per hhd., shipped direct from our Stores. 


1870 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s. per 


dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 

1 87 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s, 
per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. Recommended. 

186 L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE. Premiére Qualité, a 

superior Dry Wine. Quarts, 62s. ; Pints, 34s. 
1 SN 60 ve yn 5 , watere and fit for immediate use. 
8. per dozen, or £5 D ‘ 

of various Viehagse 36a. to Ste. por y ays ae 

1864 NATURAL SHERRY. This elegant, pure, dry Xeres, 
203. per dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask, 


extensively used at Regimental Messes, or the Star Brand, by the dozen, 248., 
or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s. per quarter cask, 


1 - 61 MANZANILLA. Very delicate and dry, free from 
acidity. 30s. per dozen, or £15 10s. per quarter cask, 


BRUT aaa The driest imported. 66s. 


ye 8. and CO. have supplied since 1834 :— 
a 31 Clubs. 114 Regimental and Naval Messes. 105 of Her Majosty’s 
ips. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 

C. EDWIN WILLING. , 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. | 





Rk. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 

and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 

maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flatterug 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablaehe, and many of tho C1 

No Vocalist or PFebli 

To be obtailned of all 


and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. 
Whelesals and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom 
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The Dignity of Service, and other Sermons. Especially addressed to 


—— By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, Theological Associate of King’s College, London; Chaplain of the Dudley 
Stuart Home. 


The Church in Baldwin’s Gardens ; being a History of the First 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation. 


By Rev. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 


The Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 


Chaldee, - Christian Antiquities. By Rey. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. Price 85. ; 
postage, 6d. 


The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 
COMMON PRAYER; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in style on each page. 'he Handsomest ‘‘ Altar Book” published. 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


A Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 
for every SUNDAY in the Year. Two Vols. I., Advent to Whitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d. 
FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons, 6s,; postage, 6d, 


Church Biographies. By Miss JoNnEs. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 
1. Life of 8S. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of 8. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of 8. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


§ Aids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL, 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rey. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 4s.; postage 3d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. §. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The Fathers of the Church: being the Lives of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols. By the Author of * A Dominican Artist,” &, 15s. 


The Schoolboy Saint : a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne de la Perr. 


By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6. 


The Royal Cradle, and other Carols. With Four Photographs. 


By 8. D. N., Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of 8. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (lor Christmas.) 


What the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of ‘ Church 


STORIES,” &c. 2s.; postage, 2d. (4 Christmas Story.) 


A Inttle Infe in a Great City. By Miss Jonzs. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


(A Christmas Story.) 


Church Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, is. each. In Hight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


Our Childhood's Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord’s Life as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 
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WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
“We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays.” —Era. 


““When once taken vp, no one can put down without reading them steadily | 


from beginning to end.”—Pictorial World. a . 

ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss 
ELLEN ©. CLAYTON, Author of ‘ Queens of Song,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE GREAT CANAL AT SUEZ: its 
Political, Engineering, and Financial History. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of “‘ The Life of David Garrick,” 
‘*The Lives of the Kembles,”’ &c. 

Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, 

Adolphe Thiers, &c. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. 
By EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD, In 1 vol,, 8vo., price 12s. 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 

CENURAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “ A Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


** To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- 
preheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pall Mall Gazette. 


Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The 
ubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, &c. 


J ’ 

UNORLHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 
Reliyious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ** Orthodox,” ‘“ Heterodox,” and 
‘* Mystic London.’ In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 

Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. 

MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. 


«A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.” —Graphic. . 


** Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe 


public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


UBLICATIONS.. 


THE WICKED LORD LYTTELTON. 
Now Ready, 1 vol., 8vo, 


'THE LIFE OF THOMAS LORD 
LYTTELTON (known as “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). 
By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘‘The Old Showman,” 
‘Cireus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ ‘‘ The Life of the 


Conjurers,” &e. 

THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S 
LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX- 
BROWN, Author of ‘* Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. With a 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 

Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ Half- 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 
pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
it at once.” —Zra. 

**One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 

The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam- 
paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 

THE ALEX- 


’ rr 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By C. 
JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols., 8vo. 
The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —Globe. 
‘* Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 
| Variety of reading ; it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and 


almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘*We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting voluame— 
for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persons 
above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 
r > 4 T a , 
TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 

including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 
CLUBS, dc, Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MY OWN CHILD, By FLORENCE MAR- 


RYAT, Author of ‘Fighting the Air,” ‘* Love’s Conflict,” 
‘* Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 

4 WOMAN SCORNED. By E. OWENS 
BLACKBURN, Author of ‘ Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘“ Philoso- 
pher Push,” * The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. 

THE SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake's 
* Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &¢. 3 vols. 

THE GOLDSMITHS WIFE. By W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 3 vols. 

WITH HARP AND 
Authors of ‘“* Ready Money Mortiboy.”” In 3 vols. 

FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of “* Love's Conflict,” ‘‘ Prey of the Gods,” 
‘* Her Lord and Master,” Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 


Wife.” | 


CROWN. — By the | 


4d SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of ‘Black Sheep,” ‘“ Broken to Harness,” 
‘*The Yellow Vlag,” ‘“* The Impending Sword,” ** A Waiting 
Race,” ‘* A Kighted Wrong, *&c. 3 vols. ; 
|The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN, 
| By M.L. KENNY. 3 vols. j 
| LOVE'S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Jessie 
: Trim,” ‘* The King of No-land,” &e. 
'IS HE THE MAN? By the Author of 
| “ Jilted,” ** John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &e. 3 vols, 
Al THE SIGN OF -THE SILVER 
VLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of * Blade-o’- Grass,” 
‘Golden Grain,” ‘ Pread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” **An 
Island Pearl,” &c. In 3 vols. > 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of ** A Rose in June,” &c. In 38 vols. 
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